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Welcome  to  The  Commemorative  Trail  Winter/Spring  Issue  -  1995 


*  *  * 


We  hope  you  believe  our  journal  is  meeting  your  requirements  for  informative  and  entertaining 
reading.  However,  without  your  input  we  are  unable  to  fulfill  our  responsibilities  to  present  the  “best 
bargain  in  numismatics.  ”  Please  submit  your  articles  today;  we  need  your  involvement  to  make  this 
publication  ours  in  every >  sense  of  the  word! 
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COVER  PIIOrrO:  The  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  half  dollar  started  it  all  !  If  it  were  not  for 
this  coin,  each  one  of  us  might  be  pursuing  another  avenue  of  numismatic  study.  Needless  to  say, 
although  we  all  may  have  our  “favorite  coins”  (mine  is  still  the  Oregon  Trail,  which  was  the  choice  of 
Society  members  in  a  past  poll),  U.S.  commemorative  coins  hold  more  fascination  for  most  of  us  than 
any  other  series.  In  this  double  edition,  we  explore  not  only  our  “first”  (although  some  may  cite  others, 
particularly  ancient  coins  and  pre-1892  issues)  commemorative  but  others  as  well. 


PLEASE  MARK  YOUR  CALENDARS! 


Anthony  Swiatek  (R-0004,  NY)  will  be 
our  featured  speaker  at  the  Central  States 
Numismatic  Society  Convention,  MECCA 
Convention  Center,  4th  &  Kilbourn,  Milwaukee, 
WI,  April  29th.  As  of  press  time,  our  meeting 
was  scheduled  for  Room  E-10.  However,  always 
contact  either  Anthony  Swiatek  or  me  during  the 
course  of  the  show  or  ask  any  one  of  the  many 
helpful  CSNS  volunteers  to  verify.  We  need  your 
presence  at  our  meetings.  Let’s  make  it  a 
memorable  occasion! 


SOCIETY  MEETINGS 


The  Society  will  again  hold  one  of  its  best  meetings  at  the  Long  Beach  Numismatic,  Philatelic, 
and  Baseball  Card  Exposition  on  Saturday,  June  3rd.  The  speaker  is  tentative,  as  one  of  our  most  valued 
members  is  still  trying  to  coordinate  his  busy  schedule  to  make  appropriate  travel  arrangements. 
However,  we  certainly  will  try  to  maintain  the  high  level  of  quality  of  past  programs,  so  please  mark 
your  calendars  accordingly. 


Our  next  meeting  will  be  our  annual  meeting  at  the  ANA  Anniversary  Convention  in  ANAheim, 
CA,  on  Saturday,  August  19th.  Michael  S.  Turrini  (LM-031,  CA)  will  be  traveling  from  Vallejo,  CA, 
to  share  one  of  his  many  research  subjects.  It  may  be  the  Iowa  Statehood  Centennial  Half  Dollar,  and 
it  may  not.  Be  there  to  learn  the  topic  he  considers  worthy  of  such  an  auspicious  meeting  of  our  club. 


Remember,  no  matter  at  which  major  coin  convention  our  meetings  are  held,  they  will  always 
be  on  Saturday  at  9  a.m.  unless  our  membership  is  notified  to  the  contrary!  Please  plan  your 
schedules  accordingly .  We  need  your  involvement;  we  need  your  support  of  our  activities! 


*  *  * 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


We  are  always  pleased  to  hear  from  our 
members.  The  following  letter  is  from  John  R. 

Noel  (R-0183,  NV)  after  he  received  the 
Summer/Fall  issue  of  our  journal: 

Dear  Helen: 

We  think  of  you  often  and  pray  life  is 
treating  you  well.  I  know  you’re  busy,  as  I  just 
finished  reading  The  Trail.  It  was  outstanding, 
particularly  the  articles  by  Bowers  and  Swiatek. 

Extremely  interesting  was  Devlin’s  article  about 
Gettysburg— that  was  the  best  and  most  succinct 
account  of  the  battle  that  I  have  ever  read. 

(Editor’s  Reply:  John,  l  thank  you  for  your  kind  thoughts.  I  know  life  will  get  easier ;  it  will  just 
take  time.  1  certainly  agree  with  your  assessment  of  the  last  issue.  We  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  Dave 
and  Anthony  regularly  contributing  to  the  pages  of  our  journal.  Steve  Devlin  did  a  masterful  job  on  his 
Gettysburg  article,  and  I  was  particularly  delighted  to  publish  it!) 

Next  follows  a  letter  from  William  L.  Gilroy,  Jr.  (R-1634,  NJ): 

Hi,  Helen: 

Just  realized  I  might  miss  the  Winter  edition  if  I  didn’t  send  you  my  dues.  Just  to  be  safe,  here's 
a  check  for  two  years.  I  really  do  enjoy  The  Trail.  Congratulations  to  all  for  the  great  work. 

(Editor’s  Reply:  Bill,  it’s  nice  to  have  our  efforts  acknowledged,  and  a  two  years  ’  dues  payment 
is  also  very  much  appreciated!  Sending  in  a  check  for  multiple  years  makes  it  easier  on  both  Jane 
Benson,  our  secretary,  and  me,  as  I  also  input  information  regarding  members  ’  records.  Tlmt  way,  if 
Jane ’s  computer  crashes,  we  still  have  my  records  to  use.  Thanks  very  much  for  your  comments.) 

Now  a  letter  requesting  assistance  from  Mark  A.  Atkinson  (R-21 1 1,  WV)  [address  and  telephone 
number  printed  with  permission— P.  O.  Box  5343,  Vienna,  WV  26105-0343,  304-295-6506]: 

Dear  Helen: 

I  am  currently  in  the  process  of  doing  research  concerning  the  1916  and  1917  McKinley 
Memorial  dollars  for  a  future  educational  exhibit,  program,  and  possibly  an  article  for  The  Trail.  1  am 
interested  in  learning  information  about  President  McKinley;  history  ot  the  commemorative  dollars;  the 
memorial  in  Niles,  Ohio;  McKinley’s  tomb  in  Canton,  Ohio;  etc.  Any  information  or  research 
suggestions  from  fellow  Society  members  would  be  very  much  appreciated. 

(Editor’s  Reply:  Mark,  I  hope  other  members  are  able  to  help  you.  Surely,  Dave  Bowers  and 
Anthony  Swiatek  could  both  be  of  assistance  insofar  as  history,  etc. ,  pertaining  to  the  coins,  as  they  have 
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already  done  so  much  research  and  may  have  unused  or  perhaps  newly-found  information  in  their  files. 
Id  certainly  he  very  much  pleased  to  include  your  writings  in  a  future  edition  of  The  Trail.) 

ANA  Board  of  Governors’  candidate,  J.  T.  Stanton  (R-0935,  GA),  wrote  as  follows: 

Dear  Helen: 

I  recently  received  my  issue  of  The  Commemorative  Trail  and,  as  usual,  enjoyed  it  and  the  articles 
very  much.  You  always  do  such  a  superb  job  getting  this  tremendous  publication  together.  You 
mentioned  in  your  editorial  reply  to  Thomas  H.  Watthews  that  either  Bill  Fivaz  or  I  may  be  able  to  write 
an  article  on  the  topic  of  varieties  on  commemoratives.  Bill  would  be  better  to  write  the  article,  as  he 
knows  more  about  commemorative  varieties  than  I  do.  I  spoke  with  Bill  earlier  tonight  about  such  an 
article.  He  would  be  willing  to  write  the  article,  but  it  would  be  next  year  (1995)  before  he  could  get 
started . 


(Editor’s  Reply:  No  one  knows  better  than  I  do  how  easily  the  fulfillment  of  a  well-intentioned 
commitment  can  be  delayed  several  months.  Right  now  I  am  caring  for  my  mother  after  her  pacemaker 
implantation,  and  l  wonder  whether  my  life  will  ever  return  to  anything  resembling  normalcy— let  alone 
a  firm  publication  schedule  for  our  journal.  Whenever  Bill  has  time  to  write  his  article,  it  will  be  indeed 
welcomed.) 

Finally,  a  letter  from  Steve  Devlin  (R-2001,  MI): 

Dear  Helen: 

Please  find  enclosed  an  article  I’ve  written  about  the  life  of  P.  T.  Barnum.  It’s  nothing  fancy, 
just  a  few  things  about  his  life  and  the  times— hopefully  it’s  appropriate  for  the  journal.  Just  as  my  last 
article  on  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  didn’t  have  much  about  the  coin,  this  one  doesn’t  either— just  another 
background  piece  to  the  coin  that  some  members  might  enjoy  reading  about.  Feel  free  to  get  your  red 
pen  out  and  start  proofreading  it.  I’ve  read  it  many  times  until  I’ve  gone  bonkers.  Also  you  will  note 
that  I’ve  enclosed  two  articles  with  the  same  title.  What  I’ve  done  is  create  two  versions  of  the  same 
story.  One  is  six  pages  long,  and  the  other  is  nine  pages  long.  The  nine-page  version  has  more  facts, 
but  the  six-page  version  is  just  as  entertaining.  I  didn’t  know  how  the  journal  is  doing  for  size,  so  choose 
either  version.  I  enjoyed  the  research  and  reading  done,  and  at  least  it  brushed  up  on  some  writing  skills 
for  future  research  work.  I’m  really  surprised  at  the  amount  of  time  it  takes  me  to  research  and  write 
an  article.  Of  course,  I  don’t  spend  every  moment  working  on  these  articles,  but  I  am  getting  to 
appreciate  the  amount  of  time  you  and  the  other  members  spend  at  making  the  club  and  the  journal  a 
success.  I  think  the  journal  is  very  well  done  and,  undoubtedly,  worth  the  membership  dues.  We  read 
these  days  of  clubs  folding  due  to  lack  of  members’  participation,  and  I  sure  would  hate  to  see  that 
happen  with  our  club.  If  there  is  ever  anything  you  or  the  club  needs  help  with,  I’d  be  willing  to  give 
it  a  try.  I’m  not  one  for  getting  up  in  front  of  a  group  of  people,  nor  do  I  have  the  financial  resources 
to  fly  around  the  country  and  attend  shows  and  club  meetings,  but  I  do  have  some  time  on  my  hands,  and 
perhaps  the  club  could  put  that  time  to  some  good  use. 

(Editor’s  Reply:  Steve,  your  articles  are  a  godsend  to  me— especially  as  I  have  been  typing  on  my 
computer  for  the  last  twelve  hours,  taking  time  only  to  eat  dinner.  On  top  of  trying  to  wind  up  this 
double  issue,  my  computer  screen  has  been  periodically  flashing  an  ominous  black  box  in  the  upper  left- 
hand  corner,  saying  /  have  a  serious  writing  error  on  my  hard  drive  and  asking  me  to  retry?  I  am 
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somewhat  paralyzed  with  fear  this  issue  may  never  get  out,  hut  I  have  resorted  to  turning  my  machine  off 
and  on,  and  the  black  box  hasn  7  turned  up  now  for  four  hours.  After  this  journal  is  to  the  printer,  I  will 
have  to  call  on  my  former  computer  teacher  to  analyze  the  problem.  Right  now  I’m  just  crossing  my 
fingers  and  praying  a  lot.  Steve,  please  just  continue  to  send  in  your  wonderful  features  (the  one  on 
James  Cook  will  appear  in  the  next  issue);  your  writing  talents  are  the  greatest  contributions  you  can 
make  to  the  Society’.  Furthermore,  it  doesn  7  matter  whether  you  send  me  3. 5 "  or  5. 25 "  disks;  l  have  two 
drives  that  will  accommodate  either.) 


*  *  * 

I’d  like  to  add  how  pleased  I  am  to  receive  all  your  letters.  Opening  them  certainly  brightens 
my  days.  (If  anyone  else  compiles  a  journal  or  bulletin  for  a  club,  then  you  know  how  invaluable  any 
communication  can  be  from  members.)  I  try  my  best  to  answer  them  personally  but  at  times  have  had 
to  use  these  pages  to  reply  to  inquiries  or  the  many  kind  compliments  received.  THANK  YOU! 

*  *  * 


Pictured  is  an  interesting  postcard  that  not  only  deltiologists— I  added  that  word  to  my  vocabulary, 
thanks  to  two  members,  the  person  who  sent  the  card  and  Q.  David  Bowers  (R-0548,  NH)— will 
appreciate  but  commemorative  enthusiasts  as  well.  A  copy  of  it  was  sent  to  me  by  Harry  J.  Forman 
(R-1149,  PA),  who  noted  it  was  mailed  on  November  30,  1951. 


Pre-M  inting  Sale  «  1951  Issue 

George  Washington  Carver  -  Booker  T.  Washington 
Commemorative  Half  Dollars 

The  Booker  T.  Washington  Birthplace  Memorial  and  the  George  Washington  Carver 
National  Monument  "Foundation  are  issuing  a  limited  number  of  sets  and  special  wrap¬ 
ped  **P*su  for  collectors  of  the  George  Washington  Carver — Booker  T.  Washington  Com¬ 
memorative  half  doHars  in  1951.  The  Bill  for  minting  these  coins  specified  that  all  the 
proceeds  resulting  from  the  sales  must  be  used  to  fight  communism  among  Negroes  for 
National  Defense,  a  maximum  of  15%  is  all  that  can  be  allowed  in  connection  with  the 
sales  of  these  half  dollars. 

In  order  that  coin  dealers  might  benefit  on  the  basis  of  a  16%  discount,  we  are  con¬ 
ducting  this  pre-minting  sale.  Regular  price  per  set  (P  S  and  D)  $10.00;  sale  price  $8.60. 
Regular  price,  “P”  only,  $3.00;  sale  price  $2.66.  Special  wrapped  “P”  for  collectors  $4.00; 
sale  price  $3.40.  Postage  paid  on  all  orders. 

Orders  received  between  December  1st  and  December  10th,  15%  discount;  orders  re¬ 
ceived  between  December  11th  and  20th,  10%  discount;  orders  received  between  Decem¬ 
ber  21st  nd  31st,  5%  discount.  No  discounts  given  after  these  dates.  Coins  will  be  ship¬ 
ped  Immediately  after  they  have  been  received  from  each  of  the  three  mints.  All  coins 
will  be  individually  wrapped  before  shipments  are  made  from  the  mint. 

Minimum  order  shipped  for  discount,  three  (8)  sets.  Only  9,000  sets  minted.  Rush 
your  order  today!  Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to: 

THE  CARVER— WASHINGTON  COIN  COMMISSION 
Booker  Washington  Birthplace,  Virginia 
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THE  PRESIDENT’S  OFFICE 


(financial  as  well  as  literary)  are  always 


by  Charles  D.  Horning  (R-0332,  KY) 


Reflecting  on  My  First  Six  Months  as  President 


I  was  proud  to  represent  the  Society  at  the  Florida  United 
Numismatists’  Show  member-club  luncheon.  I  was  accompanied 
by  our  esteemed  “Founding  Father,”  Frank  W.  Du  Vail.  FUN 
presented  us  with  a  gavel,  imprinted  with  the  name  of  the 
Society,  which  will  be  treasured  for  many  years  to  come.  A 
big  thank-you  to  FUN  for  its  exceptional  treatment  of  member 
clubs. 


Although  six  months  into  my  term  as  president  have 
passed.  I  know  there  is  much  to  be  done.  Contributions 
welcomed  and  aggressively  solicited. 


Numismatics  has  entered  a  new  phase— a  stable  market  at  vastly  lower  prices.  This  is  a 
collector’s  dream— purchasing  commems  at  40%-60%  of  1989  prices.  Add  to  your  collections;  recruit 
new'  members;  and  promote  our  hobby. 


Coin  shows  are  now  active;  dealers  are  more  cooperative;  and  educational  forums  are  better  than 

ever. 


Make  plans  to  attend  regional  shows  in  the  near  future.  You  will  certainly  not  be  disappointed. 
Put  the  Central  States  Numismatic  Society  (April  27th,  PNG  Day-April  30th)  convention  on  your 
calendar,  the  Seventh  National  Gold  Convention  in  St.  Louis  (May  1 1th- 14th),  the  1st  Annual  Spring  East 
Coast  Expo  (May  19th-2 1st),  the  Long  Beach  Coin  &  Collectible  Expo  (June  lst-4th),  the  Las  Vegas 
Numismatic,  Philatelic  and  Sports  Card  Expo  (June  21st-24th),  the  ANA  Anniversary  Convention 
(August  16th-20th),  and  any  other  show  that  may  add  to  your  collecting  pleasure  and  your  numismatic 
knowledge. 

If  you  are  serious  about  collecting,  1995  will  be  remembered  as  a  wonderful  year  for  the 
collector.  However,  if  you  are  seeking  a  “quick  profit”  on  your  coin  investments,  you  will  surely  be 
disappointed. 

The  investment  in  your  knowledge  is  the  only  guaranteed  profit  to  be  found  in  numismatics.  The 
rewards  for  those  who  love  our  hobby  will  never  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Yours  for  knowledgeable  collecting, 

Charlie 


*  *  * 
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TIIE  VICE  PRESIDENT’S  REPORT 


by  James  J.  Dooley  (R-1809,  CA) 


We  are  very  fortunate  to  be  members  of  a  healthy  and 
vital  Society  for  U.S.  Commemorative  Coins.  It  is  important, 
however,  that  we  don't  take  that  health  tor  granted.  I  was 
reminded  of  that  recently  by  the  sad  news,  reported  in  a  recent 
edition  of  Numismatic  News ,  of  the  disbandment,  at  the  end  of 
1994,  of  the  Standing  Liberty  Quarter  Collector’s  Society 
(SLQCS). 

In  SLQCS’s  announcement.  President  Joe  Abbin  cited 
“lack  of  fresh  material  for  the  journal  and  lack  of  volunteers  for 
officer  positions  and  journal  articles”  as  the  primary  reasons  for 
his  organization’s  untimely  demise.  These  critical  needs  should 
be  no  secret  to  any  member  of  the  SUSCC.  Helen  Carmody,  in  her  roles  as  past  president  ot  the  SUSCC 
and  current  editor  of  The  Commemorative  Trail ,  has  often  reminded  us  to  volunteer  our  services  where 
needed  and  to  submit  journal  articles.  The  potential  pool  of  volunteers  and  authors  is  nearly  always  a 
fraction  of  the  total  membership  of  any  numismatic  club,  but  it  doesn't  have  to  be  that  way.  In  my  view, 
a  backlog  of  journal  articles  is  mandatory >  for  an  organization  such  as  ours. 


I  would  venture  to  say  that,  in  most  cases,  it’s  not  the  lack  of  something  to  say  that  keeps  people 
from  writing  for  The  Trail.  One  couldn’t  hear  a  landing  space  shuttle  breaking  the  sound  barrier  above 
the  buzz  a  typical  meeting  of  Society  members  produces.  Rather,  I  believe  that  it’s  usually  the  tear  ot 
being  criticized  for  a  lack  of  writing  ability  or  style  that  keeps  people  from  writing.  However,  I  feel 
confident  in  asserting  that  most  readers  of  The  Trail  are  more  interested  in  "substance  over  beauty  in 
their  hobby  literature.  While  The  Trail  has  had  more  than  its  share  of  aesthetically  pleasing  essays  over 
the  years,  it  is  its  consistent,  high-quality  content  and  expert  editing  that  has  determined  its  lasting 

success. 


Since  receiving  my  first  edition  of  Vie  Trail  in  October  1989,  I've  often  marveled  at  the  ability 
of  my  fellow  commemorative  enthusiasts  to  communicate  effectively  their  fascination  with  these  coins. 
The  letters  to  the  editor,  the  reminiscences  of  experienced  collectors,  the  educational  and  leseaish 
articles,  the  charts  and  graphs,  the  YN  contributions,  and  the  show  reports  all  help  make  our  journal  my 
favorite  numismatic  publication. 

Please  take  the  time  to  contribute  to  your  award-winning  journal.  Resolve  that  the  next  edition 
of  Vie  Trail ,  and  many  more  to  come,  will  go  out  with  your  by-line  included  within  its  pages. 

*  *  * 

(Editor’s  Note:  AMEN!) 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR’S  DESK 


by  Helen  L.  Carmody  (R-0007,  CA) 

This  copy  of  The  Commemorative  Trail  represents  two  issues— for  both 
Winter  and  Spring  1995.  As  I  am  sure  many  of  you  are  aware,  I  have  been 
beset  with  personal  health  problems:  not  with  myself,  but  first  with  my 
husband,  who  passed  away  last  October,  and  then  with  my  mother,  who 
experienced  emergency  pacemaker  surgery  last  December.  Unfortunately,  my 
mother’s  recovery  has  not  been  as  good  as  we  had  hoped.  It  has  necessitated 
my  caring  for  her  during  the  day  and  fulfilling  my  numismatic  responsibilities 
in  the  evening. 

I  have  finally  gotten  this  double  issue  compiled  and  ready  for  the 
printer.  All  of  our  officers  have  been  extremely  understanding  in  that  I  have 
had  to  place  personal  commitments  before  anything  else.  However,  I  want 
you  to  know  I  have  done  my  best  in  preparing  for  our  membership  the  best 
edition  of  The  Commemorative  Trail  I  possibly  could.  Ideally,  it  meets  with 
your  satisfaction,  as  it  represents  many,  many  hours  of  work— not  only  on  my 
part  but  on  the  part  of  the  contributing  authors.  I  personally  feel  very 
fortunate  to  have  their  support.  I  hope  you  agree  and  join  me  in  thanking 
these  individuals  for  their  many  contributions  to  this  issue  and  to  our  Society. 

With  this  journal,  we  are  now  on  schedule  for  the  Summer  edition,  which  you  will  receive  as  a 
member  in  good  standing  for  our  club  year.  As  a  matter  ot  tact,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  get  that  issue  to 
our  printer  (please  read  that  as  “getting  it  to  Frank  W.  DuVall,  who  actually  gets  it  to  our  printer”)  in 
a  more  timely  manner  than  in  the  past! 

I  have  had  one  suggestion  from  a  member:  that  I  turn  the  actual  publishing  responsibilities  over 
to  a  “professional,”  who  would  give  us  a  more  “polished"  periodical.  (Now  I  prepare  the  journal  in  the 
best  “camera-ready”  fashion  of  which  I  am  capable,  being  an  amateur  at  editing.)  In  the  past  our  officers 
have  been  reluctant  to  do  this,  as  it  would  require  a  decided  increase  in  dues.  I’d  appreciate  your  views 
regarding  this  matter  and  welcome  your  input. 

Other  than  that,  I  appreciate  all  the  letters  you  have  sent  to  me,  stating  you  are  pleased  with  your 
membership  in  our  Society  and  feel  that  even  a  single  issue  is  well  worth  your  dues  payment.  As  always, 

I  am  extremely  grateful  for  the  numerous  articles  you  have  sent.  I  certainly  hope  more  members  will 
take  it  upon  themselves  to  become  involved  in  not  only  submitting  features  but  all  our 
activities— including  giving  programs  at  our  meetings.  Whatever  you  think  your  strengths  may  be,  they 
are  vital  to  our  very  existence. 

Today  we  read  in  numismatic  periodicals  that  yet  another  club  has  folded  because  ot  lack  of 
interest.  I  dare  say  any  group  may  be  subject  to  the  same  apathy.  I  would  hope  the  Society  for  U.S. 
Commemorative  Coins  does  not  suffer  the  same  fate.  I  have  been  very  much  encouraged  by  our 
members’  response— especially  for  this  particular  issue.  However,  there  is  always  another  journal  due 
shortly  at  the  printer.  Please  don’t  think  that  anything  you  write  may  not  be  worthy  of  publication.  It 
you  care  to  say  it,  it  has  true  value  to  your  fellow  members!  Please  be  a  vital  member  of  our  Society. 
We  need  YOU! 


This  page  is  in  tribute  to  Don  Carmody ; 
dedicated  by  Les  D.  Watson. 
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The  following  article  is  from  a  member  who  is  well  known  for  his  award-winning  exhibits  at  com 
shows  throughout  the  country’.  As  the  author  relates  in  his  own  words,  “l  wrote  this  article  to  make 
payment  for  a  set  of  flags.  Halbert  Carmichael  is  a  fellow  judge  and  1st  Vice  President  of  the  North 
Carolina  Numismatic  Association.  We  were  talking  about  my  exhibit  in  Detroit  /at  the  ANA  Anniversary 1 
Convention],  and  I  mentioned  I  needed  a  34-star  flag.  His  son  works  for  the  park  commission,  and  he 
was  able  to  obtain  both  flags.  Enclosed  is  a  picture  of  the  exhibit  (1st  place  at  the  local  coin  show).  You 
can  do  what  you  want  with  the  article.  Your  call.  ”  Well,  needless  to  say,  your  editor  wants— needs!  a 
variety  of  features  for  every  issue  of  our  journal.  I  am  delighted  to  include  ... 


DOES  IT  OR  DOESN’T  IT? 

by  Clayton  O.  Grant  (R-0888,  FL) 


The  notion  of  including  the  Arkansas  Centennial  half  dollar  among  the  Civil  War 
commemoratives  came  to  my  attention  while  reading  one  of  Mike  Fuljenz’  columns  printed  in  Numismatic 
News  about  1983. 

I  began  asking  questions  about  this  at  coin  shows  and  conventions  but  did  not  get  many  answers. 

I  started  with  Anthony  Swiatek,  Walter  Breen,  Dave  Bowers  and  any  member  of  the  Society  for  U  S. 
Commemorative  Coins  I  could  ask. 

The  Encyclopedia  of  United  States  Silver  &  Gold  Commemorative  Coins  1892-1954  by  Swiatek 
and  Breen  and  Walter  Breen’s  Complete  Encyclopedia  of  U.S.  and  Colonial  Coins  gave  me  the  basic 
concept  of  Edward  E.  Burr  and  the  Centennial  Commission’s  ruse:  to  inject  his  symbolism  with  the 
intent  that  gullible  “damyankees”  should  make  an  erroneous  assumption,  and  depict  a  ditterent  meaning 
from  what  was  presented  to  the  Federal  Commission  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  coin  was  struck  as  part  of  local  and  statewide  centennial  celebrations  in  1936  alluding  to 
Arkansas’  admission  to  the  Union  on  June  15,  1836,  though  1936  is  likely  to  have  been  taken  locally  as 
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meaning  also  the  75th  anniversary  of  Arkansas’  joining  the  Confederacy. 

1  he  diamond-shaped  emblem  alludes  to  the  diamond  mine  in  Pike  County.  Its  13  stars  mean, 
not  the  13  original  colonies,  but  the  upper  half  of  the  25-star  array  on  the  state  flag  (Arkansas  was  the 
25th  state  admitted  to  the  Union)  and  conversely  also  one  of  the  13  seceding  states. 

Within  the  diamond,  three  small  stars  represent  three  flags  (Spain,  France  and  the  USA),  which 
had  flown  over  Arkansas  territory.  The  large  star  above  represents  the  state’s  participation  in  the 
Confederacy:  "The  South  will  rise  again.”  Behind  the  eagle  and  the  diamond,  the  rising  sun  was  locally 
taken  to  mean  the  rising  South. 

Its  seven  longest  rays  (above  the  diamond)  would  then  stand  for  the  seven  original  seceding  states 
(South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana  and  Texas),  while  the  shorter  ones 
flanking  the  eagle  represent  the  six  which  later  joined  the  Confederate  States  of  America:  Virginia, 
Arkansas,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Missouri  and  Kentucky. 


Award-Winning  Exhibit  by  Clayton  O.  Grant 

Ideally,  this  article  will  encourage  other  members  to  send  pictures  of  their  commemorative-related 
exhibits.  Sharing  our  knowledge  and  expertise  is  a  goal  of  our  Society,  and  presenting  displays  focusing 
on  our  favorites  series  is  a  sure  way  to  attract  other  numismatists  to  the  joys  of  collecting  commemorative 
coins  and  learning  more  about  them. 
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COMMEMORATIVE  TIDBITS 


(Courtesy  of  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc.,  Rare  Coin  Review,  No.  102) 


We  found  this  column,  in  the  referenced  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review ,  to  be  interesting  and 
entertaining  reading.  Therefore,  we  are  reprinting  it  in  The  Commemorative  Trail  not  only  to  bring  it 
to  your  attention  hut  also  to  let  you  know  what  you  are  missing  if  you  don’t  subscribe  to  the  RCR.  [A 
twelve-month  subscription  to  the  Rare  Coin  Review  and  The  Coin  Collector ,  plus  five  Grand  Format™ 
public  auction  catalogues  (with  prices  realized)  and  special  offers  and  mailings  (nearly  a  $200  value  at 
the  cover  prices)  is  $79  for  a  domestic  subscription  and  $135  for  Canada  and  Mexico  (via  first-class 
mail).] 


►  The  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint ,  1921 ,  states  that  the  Pilgrim  half  dollar  “bears  on  the 
obverse  the  Pilgrim  carrying  a  Bible.”  We  mention  this  here,  as  in  the  past  the  type  of  book  being  shown 
has  been  subject  to  different  opinions. 

►  The  best-selling  commemorative  of  all  time  was  the  1986  Statue  of  Liberty  half  dollar  in 
nickel-clad  metal,  the  first  in  this  metallic  format.  David  Ganz  came  up  with  the  idea. 

►  Dies  without  mintmarks:  This  is  from  The  Numismatist ,  December  1928:  “Any  omission  of 
a  mark  on  coins  produced  at  a  mint  distinguished  by  a  mark  has  been  unintentional  and  probably  due  to 
a  rush  order.  This  is  true  with  the  dies  for  the  Panama-Pacific  gold  dollar,  which  were  received  at  the 
San  Francisco  Mint  without  mintmark.  Telegraph  inquiry  caused  the  dies  to  be  ordered  returned  to  the 
Philadelphia  Mint  for  punching  in  the  little  mint  designator  the  S." 

►  The  vast  majority  of  1938  New  Rochelle  half  dollars  in  existence  today  are  Mint  State,  often 
choice.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  issues  such  as  the  1921  Alabama  and  Missouri  halves  and  the  1900 
Lafayette  dollar  are  like  as  not  encountered  with  wear. 

►  No  one  knows  who  designed  the  1920  Maine  Centennial  commemorative  half  dollar,  although 
it  is  well  known  that  sculptor  Anthony  DeFrancisci  made  the  models  (from  a  design  by  someone  else). 

►  Recently,  the  Professional  Coin  Grading  Service  (PCGS)  offered  its  dealer  members  the  free- 
coin-of-the-month;  no  grading  charge  on  1921  half  dollars  in  October.  Kiddingly,  we  sent  them  some 
1921  commemorative  half  dollars  (1921  Pilgrim,  Alabama,  and  Missouri,  you  know).  As  ot  press  time, 
we  don’t  know  what  their  reaction  is! 

►  The  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint ,  1921,  page  1 1,  tells  us  that  Daniel  Boone  appears  on 
the  obverse  and  reverse  of  the  Missouri  half  dollar.  Can't  get  too  much  ot  a  good  thing,  it  seems. 
However,  the  situation  was  hardly  new  then;  the  1900  Lafayette  dollar  shows  Lafayette  on  the  obverse 
(with  Washington)  and  on  the  reverse  (on  horseback).  More  recently,  the  1990  Eisenhower  Centennial 
commemorative  dollar  had  two  portraits  of  Ike,  but  this  time  they  were  both  on  the  same  side. 

►  Odd  anniversaries:  The  1893  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  commemorates  the  401st 
anniversary  of  Columbus’  “discovery”  of  America.  The  1921  Alabama  “Centennial”  half  dollar  observes 
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the  102nd  anniversary  of  the  1819  statehood.  The  1993  Madison  coins  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
nothing  in  particular.  The  1991  Korean  dollar  observes  the  38th  anniversary  of  that  conflict. 

►  The  longest-lived  United  States  commemorative  series  is  the  Oregon  Trail,  which  commenced 
with  coins  dated  1926  and  didn’t  stop  until  1939.  By  the  way,  a  few  years  ago  the  members  of  the 
Society  for  U.S.  Commemorative  Coins  [Editor’s  Note:  Thanks  tor  the  plug,  Dave!]  voted  this  design 
as  their  favorite  of  all  ever  issued. 

►  The  private  sector:  The  Medallic  Art  Company  of  New  York  City  made  the  dies  for  the  1935 
Connecticut,  the  1935  Arkansas,  the  1925  Stone  Mountain,  the  1926  Oregon  Trail,  the  1927  Vermont, 
and  the  1937  Boone  half  dollars  (The  Numismatist,  May  1935). 


*  *  * 


This  seems  to  be  an  appropriate  time  to 
thank  certain  entities  for  their  continuing  support 
in  providing  facilities,  audiovisual  equipment,  and 
even  refreshments— all  at  no  cost  to  the  SUSCC— 
for  our  club  meetings  at  major  coin  conventions 
throughout  the  country: 

A  big  thanks  to  the 

American  Numismatic  Association 

Central  States  Numismatic  Society 

Florida  United  Numismatists,  Inc. 

Long  Beach  Numismatic,  Philatelic  and 
Baseball  Card  Exposition. 


All  of  the  members  of  our  Society  are  in 
your  debt  for  your  thoughtfulness,  consideration 
and  promotion  not  only  of  our  club  but  of  our  hobby 


You  are  a  credit  to  numismatics! 

Your  editor  asks  all  members  to  attend  the  fine  conventions  under  the  auspices  of  these 
organizations,  to  make  purchases  from  their  bourse  dealers,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  fine  educational 
programs  made  available  at  considerable  expense  and  efforts  by  these  groups.  Only  through  your 
continued  participation  will  they  be  able  to  continue  these  excellent  benefits  to  promote  numismatics. 
Collecting  and  learning  about  commemorative  coins  are  so  much  more  fun  when  shared  with  others  who 
have  similar  interests.  Get  involved,  and  volunteer  your  services! 
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We  now  turn  our  attention  to  Iowa  and  Parts  Sixteen  and  Seventeen  of  a  continuing  series  of 
articles  on  the  Iowa  half  dollar  written  by  Society  member  Michael  S.  Turrini.  The  Society ’  is  indeed 
honored  to  have  among  the  pages  of  this  issue  such  scholarly  and  dedicated  research  and  wishes  to  extend 
its  appreciation  to  the  California  State  Numismatic  Association,  which  is  now  publishing  this  series,  for 
permitting  us  to  do  so. 


1946  IOWA  STATEHOOD  CENTENNIAL 
COMMEMORATIVE  HALF  DOLLAR:  Part  Sixteen 

The  Lawrence  Brothers:  Twin  Coin  Dealers 

by  Michael  S.  Turrini  (LM-031,  CA) 


Dedication:  This  sixteenth  article  in  this  series  is  dedicated  to  Gordon  R.  Donnell  of  Berkeley, 
California,  who  shares  with  this  author  a  passion  for  traveling  to  coin  club  meetings,  elongated  coins, 
wooden  money,  and  memorabilia  from  Golden  Gate  International  Exposition  (GGIE)  and  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition  (PPIE). 


In  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  twelfth  article  in  this  series  {The  Commemorative  Trail ,  Fall-1993, 
Volume  11-#1),  there  is  a  quote  from  a  Lester  Milligan  (1893-1977;  then  Chairman  of  the  Iowa 
Centennial  Committee)  letter  that  “The  coin  collectors  must  he  hurt,  the  way  they  gripe!!"  Refer  to 
Figure  1. 

Lester  Milligan’s  letter  is  only  one  of  several  that  in  January  through  March  1947,  during  the 
secondary  and  final  sales  period  for  the  1946  Iowa  Statehood  Centennial  Commemorative  halt  dollar, 
would  be  generated  between  the  dealers  Roy  and  Ray  Lawrence  of  Anamosa,  Iowa,  and  the  Iowa 
Centennial  Committee,  its  Ralph  Evans,  State  Treasurer  John  M.  Grimes  (1873-1971),  and  whomever 
the  intense  and  determined  Lawrence  brothers  might  write  critically  and  derogatorily.1 

In  fact,  the  whole  matter  of  these  twin  brothers’  involvement  and  disruption  with  the  1946  Iowa 
Statehood  Centennial  Commemorative  half  dollar  is  an  interesting,  if  at  times  hilarious,  story  unto  itself. 

When  this  author  first  commenced  his  exhaustive  and  extensive  research  into  this  half  dollar, 
found  among  the  copies  and  records  in  the  files  provided  by  the  Iowa  State  Treasurer  was  a  whole  series 
of  correspondence  from  these  two  brothers  to  and  replies  from  the  State  Treasurer,  some  ot  it  humorous 
and  even  ludicrous. 


Because  these  Lawrence  brothers  and  their  heated  controversy  are  an  integral  part  of  this  halt 
dollar’s  saga,  this  sixteenth  article  will  concentrate  on  them,  their  background  and  career.  This  will  be 
followed  in  the  succeeding  article(s)  with  their  complaints  and  demands,  which  are  the  correct  descriptive 


'Readers  are  welcomed  to  review  the  prior  mini-series,  “Collectors,  Too,  Buy  the  Coins,  begun  in  The 
Commemorative  Trail,  Fall-1993  through  Spring-1994.  For  convenience,  footnotes  have  been  limited  to  direct 

quotations  and  significant  aspects. 
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February  15,  1947 


Laurence  Brothers 
Postage  Stamp  Dealers 
Anamosa,  Iowa 

Gentlemen: 

Your  communication  and  file  are  being  sent  to  Mrs.  Edith  McElroy, 
executive  secretary  of  the  commission,  for  detailed  answer. 

The  method  of  sale  of  the  Iowa  coin  may  not  be  perfect,  but  it  has 
had  the  most  careful  consideration  from  the  very  beginning  and  all  rules 
and  regulations  about  it  have  been  widely  publicized. 

It  was  the  hope  of  the  commission  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
coins  would  be  purchased  by  individual  lowans  for  pocket  pieces  or  keep¬ 
sakes  --  not  for  speculation.  The  record  indicates  that  this  was  what 
happened  in  the  sale. 


Sincerely  yours, 


LESTER  MILLIGAN 


COPIES  -  2 

Mrs.  Edith  McElroy 


Chairman  of  the 
Iowa  Centennial 


Commission 


Mr  Ralph  Evans,  Chairman 


Committee  on 
Stamp  and  Coin 


Figure  1 


nouns. 


To  begin,  who  were  these  Lawrence  brothers? 


Twins,  the  Lawrence  brothers,  Roy  C.  and  Ray  L.,  from  Anamosa,  Iowa,  would  from  the  1940s 
into  the  1960s  attain  national  prominence  as  dealers  in  both  coins  and  stamps  plus  publishers  of  their 
tabloid.  The  Philatelic  Press,  as  it  was  named  most  of  the  years  it  was  printed? 


•This  article,  the  first  in  a  short  mini-series,  will  provide  a  short  biography  and  background  on  the  twin 
Lawrence  brothers. 


^Most  all  information  on  these  two  brothers  was  obtained  for  this  author  via  the  kind  assistance  of  Larry  Adams, 
Boone,  Iowa,  and  Remy  Bourne,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
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The  Philatelic  Press ,  subtitled  "The  World’s  Greatest  Paper  for  Stamp  and  Coin  Collectors,”  was 
renamed  The  Coin  Collector*  in  January  of  1957.  The  Lawrence  brothers  were  initially  stamp  dealers, 
but  in  the  mid- 1940s  they  changed  their  emphasis  to  coins,  although  their  publication  retained  its  first 
name  for  years.  This  was  a  result  of  the  brothers’  personal  characteristic,  frugality.  In  an  issue  of  The 
Philatelic  Press  dated  December  7,  1953,  Roy  stated  that  since  1946  their  business  had  been  "99  percent 
about  coins.”  However,  reflecting  their  lifelong  thrift,  he  had  refused  to  change  the  periodical’s  heading 
because  it  would  cost  $100.00  for  a  revised  postal  mailing  permit! 

Their  first  publications  were  hand-folded  two  pages  but  at  the  peak  were  as  much  as  sixty-four 
pages.  This  author  has  seen  only  their  periodicals,  The  Philatelic  Press  and  The  Coin  Collector ,  in  four 
(two  pages  folded)  newspaper  size.  Microfilmed  issues  of  both  publications  from  1935-1967  were 
consulted  for  this  article. 

Both  The  Philatelic  Press  and  The  Coin  Collector  were  published  faithfully  each  month,  on  the 
first  Monday,  and  enumerated  Roy  C.  as  Editor  and  Ray  L.  as  Advertising  Manager,  the  same  titles  each 
would  hold  for  decades.  A  1957-dated  issue  gave  The  Coin  Collector's  address  as  “300  Booth,  Anamosa, 
Iowa,  Phone  201-W.”  Subscription  rates  were  bargains,  even  in  1957:  $2.00  per  year,  two  years  $3.00, 
and  life  $10.00.  These  had  been  increased  from  50  cents  per  year! 

Roy  and  Ray  were  born  on  March  22,  1904,  at  their  family  home  in  Anamosa  on  300  South 
Booth  Street,  where  until  their  respective  deaths  they  lived  all  their  lives.  These  brothers  were  to  spend 
much  of  their  adult  lives  in  the  coin  and  stamp  business,  working  at  its  peak  daily  from  the  family  home, 
hauling  “150  bags  of  mail  to  the  Anamosa  post  office  monthly”  and  serving  their  subscription  list  which 
“numbered  around  18,000”  with  readers  from  across  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  a  "few  foreign 
countries.”4 5 

Roy  attended  the  University  of  Iowa,  as  with  Ray,  but  neither  graduated.  Roy  was  rejected  from 
military  service  during  the  Second  World  War  due  to  a  childhood  illness  weakening  his  heart.  Roy  in 
1960  married  Marion  Card  from  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  She  was  a  respected  artist  and  architectural  scholar. 
She  died  in  1981,  and  they  never  had  any  children.  Ray  served  in  the  United  States  Army  in  the  Second 
World  War  and  later  worked  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  He  never  married. 

In  the  1920s,  while  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  they  published  their  first  periodical,  the  "Lawrence 
Bros  Stamp  Bulletin.”  This  generated  enough  income  to  pay  their  college  expenses,  and  they  even  sent 
money  home.6 

In  a  1983  interview,  surviving  brother  Roy  remembered  the  twins  traced  their  passion  in  stamps 
to  their  father  George’s  stamp  hobby.  George  was  a  lawyer  and  an  established  citizen  in  Anamosa. 


4 A  few  actual  issues  of  these  periodicals  were  loaned  to  the  author  courtesy  of  Remy  Bourne.  Microfilmed 
issues  from  1933-1967  were  also  consulted. 

“These  are  quoted  from  a  1983  interview  and  reminiscence  Roy  Lawrence  gave  in  a  February  9,  1983  Anamosa 
Journal-Eureka  front-page  feature.  Remy  Bourne  loaned  this  newspaper  to  the  author. 

Tarry  Adams  provided  excerpts  from  a  local  history  named  “Anamosa  1838-1988:  A  Reminiscence 
(Monticello  Express,  Monticello,  Iowa)  which  had  a  short  biographical  sketch  of  these  two  brothers. 
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While  the  brothers  were  in  high  school  and  using  [he  local  Methodist  Church's  Sunday  school  newsletter, 
t  ev  located  overseas  pen  pals  and  began  corresponding,  trading  and  even  advertising.  Roy  would 
reminisce  that  he  and  Ray  received  “as  many  as  18  letters”  some  days.7 


lhe  twins  in  1923  graduated  from  Anamosa  High  School  and,  by  the  late  1920s,  went  into  full¬ 
time  stamp  (later  coin)  dealing.  Over  the  next  five  decades  this  would  grow  into  a  national  mail  order 
and  hobby  periodical  business,  all  done  from  the  family  home  on  South  Booth  Street. 


In  the  early  years  the  “twins  worked  from  their  garage  and  had  the  paper  printed  locally  and  did 
tie  addressing  themselves. ”*  Roy,  who  would  always  call  “journalism  my  hobby”  wrote  the 
periodical's  articles  in  the  “family  converted  dining  room.”  When  cutting  stencils,  he  often  requested 
assistance  from  his  mother,  cooking  in  the  adjoining  kitchen.  She  would  answer  “that  if  he  asked  about 
cooking,  then  she'd  have  something  to  say.”9 


The  irony  of  their  nearly  live  full  decades  in  the  coin  and  stamp  business  was  that  neither  twin 
ever  collected,  considering  coins  and  stamps  “just  merchandise.”10  Living  all  their  lives  in  Anamosa, 
the  twins  invested  in  property  and  were  landlords  renting  several  commercial  sites  on  Anamosa’s  Main 
Street.  Their  only  known  recreation  was  travel,  making  a  few  trips  for  pleasure  to  Las  Vegas  (refer  to 
Figure  2).  Most  of  their  travel  was  during  their  prime,  on  business  to  coin  and  stamp  shows  and 
exhibitions.  The  Lawrence  brothers— hardworking,  thrifty,  and  conservative— had  only  one  known 
hobby,  being  twins.  Thus  they  would  sometimes  attend  conventions  of  twins. 


The  Lawrence  brothers  continued  the  name  The  Philatelic  Press  from  March  1935  until  December 
ot  1956.  On  January  20,  1957,  the  publication  appeared  with  its  new  name.  The  Coin  Collector.  Due 
to  Ray’s  poor  health,  the  publication  was  sold  in  May  of  1966  to  Ed  Babka  of  Kewanee,  Illinois,  who 
had  started  The  Antique  Trader  in  1957.  The  Antique  Trader  has  been  published  out  of  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
since  1969.  Mr.  Babka  has  since  retired. 


In  September  ot  1967  Krause  Publications  of  Iola,  Wisconsin,  started  a  publication  called  The 
Com  Shopper.  In  April  ot  1968  Krause  acquired  The  Coin  Collector  from  Ed  Babka  and  combined  The 
Loin  Shopper  w  ith  The  Coin  Collector ,  with  the  first  combined  issue  making  its  debut  in  May  of  1968 
The  obituary  of  Ray  Lawrence  appeared  in  the  April  16,  1968,  issue.  Krause  discontinued  this  combined 
publication  after  December  1969  and  merged  the  subscription  lists  with  Numismatic  News  and  Coins. u 

Ray  died  at  age  64  in  1968.  Roy  passed  away  at  age  79  in  November  1983.  Roy  remained  until 


Toe.  cit. ,  Anamosa  Journal-Eureka,  February  9,  1983. 

Toe.  cit. ,  Anamosa  Journal-Eureka ,  February  9,  1983. 
loc.  cit.,  Anamosa  Journal-Eureka ,  February  9,  1983. 

°Roy  reflected  that  he  ‘never  collected  stamps  or  coins”  just  “bought  and  sold  them,”  and  it  is  obvious  based 
<>n  available  references  he  was  the  more  vocal  and  determined  of  the  twins. 

Telephone  conversations  on  July  3,  1993,  between  Larry  Adams,  Boone,  Iowa,  and  Cliff  Mishler,  Krause 
Publications,  Iola,  Wisconsin. 
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Figure  2.  Ray,  Marion  and  Roy  Lawrence  in  1962  at  the  Stardust  Lounge  in  Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 

(Photo  submitted  by  the  Anamosa  Historical  Society.) 

his  death  with  writing  and  local  senior  citizen  causes,  typing  on  the  same  manual  typewriter  that  he  had 
typed  on  for  decades  while  in  his  business. 

Having  no  children  and  apparently  holding  a  deep  affection  for  his  hometown,  Roy  bequeathed 
an  estate  of  $500,000  to  the  town  plus  the  old  brick  family  home.  This  home  would  become,  and  is  now, 
the  site  of  the  Anamosa  Historical  Society.  The  property  is  named  the  Lawrence  Historical  home  and 
is  a  museum  dedicated  to  the  time  period  when  it  was  constructed.  Roy’s  bequeathal  did  not  include 
funds  for  this  museum,  only  the  home  itself. 

In  their  time  the  Lawrence  brothers  had  quite  a  subscription  list  and  following.  For  example, 
John  Russell  of  Concord,  California,  remembers  that  in  the  1950s  he  subscribed  to  the  brothers’  The 
Philatelic  Press  and  regrets  to  this  day  failing  to  heed  their  printed  advice  to  purchase  uncirculated  1949-S 
Roosevelt  dime  rolls.  The  rolls  were  offered  for  $7.00  per  roll.  Steven  F.  Miller,  current  Iowa  Deputy 
State  Treasurer,  recollected  having  in  the  1960s  held  a  lifetime  subscription  to  The  Coin  Collector  at  the 
bargain  price  of  $10.00! 

In  each  issue,  or  those  that  came  to  this  author’s  attention,  all  new  subscribers  were  listed  and 
identified  as  “Collector’s  Club.”  A  1951  issue  itemized  names  from  Angel’s  Camp,  California;  Toronto, 
Ontario,  Canada;  Racine,  Wisconsin;  Brooklyn,  New  York;  and  Houston,  Texas.  It  is  not  clear  that  this 
so-called  Club  was  published  in  each  and  every  issue,  but  each  person  noted  was  assigned  a  subscription 
number.  The  highest  to  come  to  this  author’s  attention  is  #20359  in  the  previously  mentioned  1957  issue. 

The  brothers  seemed  quite  proud  of  this  Collector’s  Club,  explaining:12 


l2Quoted  from  The  Philatelic  Press,  February  5,  1951. 
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Collectors  subscribing  to  this  paper  tor  three  years,  for  the  special  price  of  $1 .00, 
are  entitled  to  membership  in  "The  Collector  s  Club,”  an  all  hobby  organization.  The 
club  otters  a  listing  of  all  new  members  each  month,  their  hobbies,  and  members  are 
invited  to  write  one  another.  They  enjoy  too  authenic  [sic|  information,  often  found  in 
no  other  paper,  in  the  columns  of  this  paper. 

The  brothers  were  equally  proud  of  their  monthly  periodical,  and  in  a  December  7,  1953,  issue 
ot  T)w  Philatelic  Press ,  Roy  C.  reprinted  an  interview  he  had  given  to  a  local  Cedar  Rapids  newspaper 
which  described  his  and  Ray’s  routine:13 

Editor  and  the  business  and  advertising  manager  of  this  unusual  publishing 
enterprise  is  Roy  C.  Lawrence,  49,  who  offices  in  box  132  [sic]  of  Anamosa’s  modern 
postal  building.  The  periodical  is  printed  by  Paul  R.  and  Maye  G.  Nesbitt’s  Modern 
Printing  Company  in  Manchester  [Iowa],  Law'rence  hasn’t  been  near  the  print  shop  in 
over  a  year.  It’s  all  done  by  mail.  Lawrence  goes  to  his  “office”  from  9  a.m.  each 
weekday  and  spends  about  a  half-hour  processing  the  incoming  mail— subscriptions, 
advertising  orders  and  trading  offers— and  preparing  and  dispatching  copy  to  the  printer. 

From  10  a.m.  until  noon  he  operates  in  high  gear  at  home  where  further  processing  of 
the  mail  takes  place.  From  1  to  1:30  p.m.  he  is  at  the  post  office.  From  1:30  to  5  he 
answers  mail  at  home  and  from  4  to  5:30  he  is  back  at  the  post  office  to  wind  the  day’s 
work.  Obviously,  Lawrence  handles  a  big  volume  of  mail— as  many  as  35  letters  a  day. 

Roy  attributed  their  “boom  in  circulation"  to  the  post-World  War  II  increased  popularity  of  coin 
collecting.14  This  has  been  a  common  observation  on  numismatics  in  the  immediate  years  after  the  end 
of  the  Second  World  War. 

A  review  of  the  Lawrence’s  publication,  of  whatever  name,  and  its  editorial  style  is  beyond  the 
intent  and  scope  of  this  article  and  the  series  itself,  except  when  the  brothers  commented  on  the  Iowa  half 
dollar,  which  they  did  quite  strongly. 

The  Lawrence  brothers  themselves  remain  an  interesting  and  nice  tidbit  of  numismatic  history, 
but  what  do  they  have  in  common  with  the  1946  Iowa  Statehood  Centennial  Commemorative  half  dollar? 
Quite  enough  and  unmistakably  an  irritation.  It  all  can  be  traced  to  their  first  letter  of  January  14,  1947, 
ordering  250  half  dollars  (refer  to  Figure  3).  Their  order,  seeking  a  reduced  price,  would  ignite  much 
in  heated  correspondence.  Impatient  and  obstinate,  Roy  within  days  followed  this  letter  with  one  dated 
the  21st.  Dissatisfied  with  the  lack  of  immediate  delivery,  Roy  became  angered.  He  threatened  the 
Republican  State  Treasurer  Grimes  with  voting  for  the  recently  deceased  F.D.R.:  “They  say  they'll  have 
to  dig  up  someone  to  vote  for,  and  it  might  as  well  be  F.D.R.15 

Well,  no  one  knows  for  sure  if  the  Lawrence  brothers  and  their  subscribers  and  customers  did 


1 ’Quoted  from  The  Philatelic  Press,  February  5,  1951. 
l4loc.  cit. ,  The  Philatelic  Press,  December  7,  1953. 

Roy  Lawrence’s  January  14,  1947,  letter  to  State  Treasurer  John  Grimes.  This  letter  will  be  reproduced  in 
a  subsequent  article. 
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vote  Democratic,  but  this  controversy  had  just  been  joined.  Stay  tuned— to  be  continued... 
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1946  IOWA  STATEHOOD  CENTENNIAL 
COMMEMORATIVE  HALF  DOLLAR:  Part  Seventeen 

The  Lawrence  Brothers:  Native  Iowans  and  Lifelong  Republicans 

by  Michael  S.  Turrini  (LM-031,  CA) 


Dedication:  This  seventeenth  article  in  this  series  is  dedicated  with  a  great  measure  of  esteem 
and  love  to  a  non-coin  hobbyist  and  student  of  this  author,  Brian  K.  Richerson.  Brian  is  Editor  of  Will 
C.  Wood  High  School’s  yearbook,  Cat  Tracks,  and  has  been  for  all  four  years  of  high  school.  He 
graduated  June  1994,  and  to  this  author  he  has  been  as  a  son. 


The  sixteenth  article  in  this  series  concluded  with  a  January  14,  1947,  letter  signed  by  Roy 
Lawrence  (1904-1983)  to  John  M.  Grimes  (1873-1971),  then  Iowa’s  State  Treasurer,  ordering  250  1946 
Iowa  Statehood  Centennial  Commemorative  half  dollars  at  $625.  The  letter  included  his  admonishment 
that  “we  wish  to  pay  only  $2.50  per  coin,  plus  transportation.”1 


Roy  Lawrence,  letter  of  January  14,  1947,  to  State  Treasurer  John  M.  Grimes.  This  present  article  concludes 
the  prior  article,  “The  Lawrence  Brothers:  Twin  Coin  Dealers.”  For  conveniences,  footnotes  have  been  limited 
to  direct  quotations  and  significant  aspects. 
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Roy  and  his  twin  brother  Ray  (1904-1968)  from  the  mid- 1940s  into  the  1960s  attained  and 
maintained  a  national  presence  as  coin  dealers  and  publishers  in  the  then  emerging  popular  coin  hobby. 
Their  tabloids.  The  Philatelic  Press  and  later  The  Coin  Collector ,  were  forerunners  of  contemporary  coin 
hobby  periodicals.2  These  twin  brothers— frugal,  hardworking,  and  determined— conducted  their  business 
and  publishing  from  Anamosa,  Iowa,  their  hometown.  Their  publication  at  its  height  had  a  subscription 
list  into  the  tens  of  thousands  in  all  states. 

Originally  stamp  dealers  with  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  their  emphasis  converted, 
eventually  completely,  to  coins.  Roy  would  trace  this  conversion  “to  the  zooming  popularity  of  coin 
collecting”3  in  the  immediate  years  after  the  war’s  end  and  its  discharge  of  millions  of  servicemen  back 
into  civilian  life.  The  release  of  the  Iowa  half  dollar  in  1946  amplified  this  growing  popularity  of  the 
coin  hobby  and  ignited  the  brothers'  business  interest.4 * 

With  the  initial  distribution  and  sales  in  late  1946  and  early  1947,  the  Lawrence  brothers  became 
interested  and  attempted  to  purchase  half  dollars  for  their  mail  order  business,  as  the  aforementioned 
January  14,  1947,  letter  stated.  This  letter  would  be  the  first  of  several  correspondences  generated  over 
the  next  two  months.  (The  letter  w'as  reproduced  in  Figure  3  in  the  sixteenth  article.) 

Since  space  and  sanity  would  not  permit  a  detailed  scrutiny  of  the  brothers’  correspondence  with 
the  State  Treasurer,  an  abridgment,  at  least,  will  furnish  insight  into  the  Lawrence  brothers  as  well  as 
the  Iowa  Centennial  Committee’s  obsession  to  have  the  “widest  possible  distribution,”  something  made 
quite  apparent  in  prior  articles  in  this  series.3 

Roy  Lawrence,  impatient,  wrote  again  on  January  21,  1947,  claiming  that  he  could  “get  you 
easily  250  more  Republican  votes  if  you’ll  send  us  the  250  Iowa  centennial  coins  we  ordered  one  week 
ago  today.”6  Roy  did  not  just  promise  the  Republican  State  Treasurer  Republican  votes;  he  also 
threatened  to  “vote  for  F.D.R.,”  if  “our  customers... don’t  get  coins. ..they  say  they'll  have  to  dig  up 
someone  to  vote  for,  and  it  might  as  well  be  F.D.R.”7 

Again  impatient  and  more  intense,  still  waiting  for  his  order  at  a  reduced  price  and  in  quantity, 
Roy  dashed  off  another  letter  on  January  23,  1947.  In  this  longer  letter,  Roy  claimed  that  at  100,000 
mintage  the  “immense  issue”  would  be  “unable  to  sell”  with  the  price  “eventually  dropping.  He 


2 An  obituary  in  Coin  World ,  November  16,  1983,  for  Roy  Lawrence,  the  surviving  twin,  recognized  the 
brothers’  The  Coin  Collector  as  “the  nation’s  first  tabloid-size  coin  publication.” 

3The  Philatelic  Press,  December  7,  1953.  Originally  an  interview  with  Roy  published  in  a  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
newspaper. 

4This  was  asserted  by  Roy  Lawrence  in  the  Footnote  3  article.  The  coin  hobby  emerged  in  the  1940s  into  a 
popular,  national,  and  public  hobby. 

'Readers  are  invited  to  reread  the  entire  series  which  began  in  The  Commemorative  Trail,  Fall- 1989. 

6Roy  Lawrence,  letter  of  January  21,  1947,  to  State  Treasurer  John  M.  Grimes. 

1Jbid.  Roy  did  all  of  the  correspondence;  Ray  seems  to  be  just  a  silent  partnei. 
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Mr.  Jonn  U.  Grl«#*, 
Treasurer  of  3tat*  of  Io%/n, 
Dee  Moino*.  Io*a. 

Oeor  Hr  Or 


nlf',nt  over  WHO,  I  hii)>|>cM«.U  to  hear  your  plow  1  or  lml* 
to  buy  lh.  Io««  coin.  fro,,  you.  It  ...  very  lnteiv.Hn,;. 
TOU  r.lnted  you  ..r.  offering  the  coins  for  »_’.&>), 
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10.00  n.t  per  coin.  You  elntuil  you  nero  offering  th-  ,  .tin. 
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.  1  have 

•Mine  of 
a  in 


t. 


I  eased 

•n lpped 
c  harge* 


»lth  .  deol.lon  to  fullflll  this  order  nnd 
nu..l.  for  »ri,  I  might  be  able  to  luindle 
But  I  .a  Tory  auuh  Inclined  to  move  then  a. 
"  100 ,  000  at  10.00  1.  too  high  a  price  for 


ay  Inclination  to 
bUO  or  1000  i*o re. 

f net  us  pooRlble , 
u  good  In vcotnent. 


I  with  to  Itno.  If  I  could  buy  a  nailing  11. t  of  all  the  coin 
coll.c  tor.  .no  hay.  written  lnl  Could  I  Inquire  the  a ppros 1  an te 
charge,  or  could  I  ant.  a  copy  ay  nelft  I  feel  chase  lads  paying 
»J.Od  each  for  th.  Io«u  coin,  might  pay  good  prices  for  other 
rare  coin*.  (Coin*  that  are  reully  rnr* ) , 


>»y  order  of 
by  expre**, 
col  lec  t . 


f°  b*  ,  ,  Very  truly 

tr«n*por  Im  lion  ^ 

.4? 


und  voting  th*  ll-publUun 
ticket  straight,  w*  are 

/Sy 

Lanrrnci*  flrnth^ra,  by  Mov  C.  ]/.* 


M 


Figure  1 

continued  that  even  at  the  reduced  price,  $2.50  versus  $3.00,  he  would  not  be  a  “hoarer”  [sic]  for  his 
price  would  he  $3.00.  In  addition,  he  concluded  that  he  might  “hussle  [sic]  for  more,”  500  or  1000,  but 
only  at  $2.50  per  coin  because  “$3.00  is  too  high  a  price  for  a  good  investment.”  In  closing,  he  requests 
to  purchase  a  copy  of  the  “mailing  list  of  all  the  coin  collectors  who  have  written  in.”8  All  of  this  in 
one  letter!  For  this  letter  in  its  entirety,  refer  to  Figure  1.  Note  the  brothers’  stationery  with  its 
philatelic  headings.  The  reference  to  WHO,  then  Des  Moines’  (Iowa)  statewide  radio  station,  alluded 
to  the  broadcasts  directed  by  the  Iowa  Centennial  Committee  to  advertise  the  half  dollars. 

Having  written  three  letters  and  having  received  no  half  dollars,  at  first  it  might  seem  Roy’s 
choice  of  words  and  menacing  posture  were  justified.  But  on  January  23,  1947,  State  Treasurer  Grimes 
did  respond  and  stated  the  intention  of  single  sales  to  individuals  versus  large  orders.  In  his  letter  there 
was  no  mention  of  the  brothers’  remittance  of  $625.00,  apparently  still  held,  uncashed  and  unfulfilled. 


"Roy  Lawrence,  letter  of  January  23,  1947,  to  State  Treasurer  John  M.  Grimes.  This  footnote  applies  to  all 
quotations  in  the  paragraph. 
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The  brothers  had  not  forgotten  about  their  $625.00,  in  a  negotiable  bank  draft,  and  on 
February  1,  1947,  Roy  wrote  again.  First,  he  claimed  a  “friend”  had  already  received  30  half  dollars 
in  advance  “fully  a  week  ahead”  of  Roy’s  order.  He  maintains  that  “Iowa  numismatist  dealers”  should 
be  serviced  and  that  the  brothers  “have  about  150  unfilled  orders.”'* 

On  February  7,  1947,  another  letter  was  sent  with  the  same  plea  and  same  demand.  This  letter 
was  promptly  answered  on  February  8,  1947 — note  the  speed  of  the  postal  service  in  1947 — by  State 
Treasurer  Grimes  who  wrote  that  the  matter  would  be  referred  to  the  Iowa  Centennial  Committee.  Two 
days  later,  February  10th,  State  Treasurer  Grimes  returned  the  brothers’  bank  draft  with  a  terse  statement 
noting  the  firm  price  of  $3.00  per  coin. 

There  is  a  hiatus  in  the  correspondence,  as  deduced  from  available  records,  until  March  26,  1947, 
during  the  final  week  of  sales.  Roy  communicated  that  “we  are  perhaps  the  most  active  coin  dealers  in 
America”  and  that  “nearly  all  coin  collectors  have  not  been  pleased  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Iowa 
centennial  coins  were  distributed.”  He  ordered  14  half  dollars  and  paid  the  correct  charge.  Note  his 
characteristic  of  thrift  in  dictating  that  the  order  be  shipped  “in  one  parcel,  as  we  favor  economical 
manner  of  operations.”  Ending  his  epistle,  he  denounced  “the  Iowa  coin  as  a  NATIONAL  SCANDAL 
and  HELLO  SUCKER.”9 10  Refer  to  Figure  2  for  this  complete  letter.  It  is  provocative  to  note  in  his 
letter  that  his  twin,  Ray,  supposedly  received  30  half  dollars.  Nothing  can  confirm  nor  dispute  this.  As 
for  their  order,  it  was  filled  and  mailed,  in  one  parcel,  on  March  28,  1947.  Evidently,  this  was  their 
only  order,  while  asserting  to  have  “handled  100’s”11 

Contrary  to  the  brothers’  accusations,  there  were  no  special  treatments  granted  to  coin  dealers. 
The  objective  of  individual  purchases  over  bulk  purchases  was  stringently  adhered.  An  inspection  of  the 
available  documents  and  correspondence  in  the  Iowa  State  Treasurer’s  office  and  Ralph  Evans  (1896- 
1973)  copious  files  corroborate  this  fact. 

For  example,  David  M.  Bullowa,  contemporary  nationally  esteemed  numismatist  and  coin  dealer 
plus  Fellow  of  the  American  Numismatic  Society  (ANS)  of  New  York  City  and  Pacific  Coast  Numismatic 
Society  (PCNS)  of  San  Francisco,  California,  had  to  solicit  the  intercession  of  Ralph  Evans  for  a  minute 
order  of  just  10  half  dollars  which  were  bought  at  the  requested  price  of  $3.00  each.  Although  very 
complimentary  of  Mr.  Bullowa  and  acknowledging  him  as  “a  recognized  authority  on  commemorative 
coins... who  helped  our  subcommittee  [Mr.  Evans’  committee  on  the  half  dollar]  while  he  was  attending 
the  annual”12  American  Numismatic  Association  (ANA)  convention  held  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  August 
1946,  Mr.  Evans  would  dictate  a  salient  letter  to  Mr.  Bullowa  elucidating  the  half  dollars'  distribution 


9Roy  Lawrence,  letter  of  February  1,  1947,  to  State  Treasurer  John  M.  Grimes.  This  footnote  applies  to  all 
quotations  in  the  paragraph. 

,0Roy  Lawrence,  letter  of  March  26,  1947,  to  State  Treasurer  John  M.  Grimes.  This  footnote  applies  to  all 
quotations  in  the  paragraph. 

"The  brothers  advertised  heavily  both  to  buy  and  sell  Iowa  half  dollars,  avowing  supplying  more  customers 
“than  any  other  dealer.” 

!?Ralph  Evans,  letter  of  January  25,  1947,  to  State  Treasurer  John  M.  Grimes. 
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LAWRENCE  BROTHERS 
Postage  Stamp  Dealers 

Mr  i  M  Grimes 
T  reasurer  of  Stare 

Des  Moines.  Iowa 

Dear  Mr  Gnmes 


IOWA 


March  26th.  1947 


'Ae  are  perhaps  the  most  active  coin  dealers  in  America 
as  we  not  only  handle  coins  but  also  edit  a  large  monthly 
coin  publication  We  as  well  as  nearly  all  coin  collectors 
have  not  been  pleased  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Iowa 
centennial  coins  were  distributed  We  sent  you  a  draft 
for  S625  00  tor  250  of  the  Iowa  Centennial  coins  when  you 
were  selling  them  tor  $2  50  each,  and  during  the  tbree  weeks 
your  held  our  draft  you  accepted  orders  for  coins  at  $2  50 
each  <0  from  my  brother.  Ray  L  Lawrence,  at  Washington  Iowa 
and  50  from  my  friend  Mr  McCabe,  of  Oskaloosa.  and  vet 
you  refused  to  accept  my  order,  even  though  you  held  my  bank 
draft  for  three  weeks 


Eventually  you  wrote  the  committee  was  asking  $2  50  for  each 
coin  plus  50c  for  transportation,  and  that  each  coin  was  mailed 
separately  by  registered  mail  with  a  postage  expense  of  27c 
per  coin  Today  we  need  14  additional  Iowa  coins,  and  submit 
bank  draft  in  sum  of  $42  00  These  coins  could  be  sent  individually 
to  us  by  registered  mail,  27c  postage  expended  on  each  and  every 
one.  with  a  postage  expense  of  $x  $3.78,  on  the  14  parcels. 

Or  the  coins  could  be  sent  by  insured  parcel  post  or  express 
for  78c  or  less;  leaving  a  surplus  ot  $3  00,  or  sufficient 
amount  to  pay  your  price  for  another  coin  W'e  suggest  they  be 
sent  in  one  parcel,  as  we  favor  economical  manner  of  operations 


At  $2  50  per  coin,  we  might  use  100  or  1,000  Utters  have 
reached  our  desk  from  coin  collectors  all  over  America  referring 
to  the  sale  of  the  Iowa  coin  as  a  NATIONAL  SCANDAL,  and  HELLO 

SUCKER  _. 


Figure  2 

sales.  His  closing  paragraph  is  reflective  of  both  his  and  the  Iowa  Centennial  Committee’s  aim:13 

Some  ot  the  coin  dealers  here  in  Iowa  have  attempted  to  buy  the  coin  in  considerate- 
numbers  but  such  orders  are  not  being  filled  pending  the  time  that  ample  opportunity  has 
been  given  to  all  individuals  to  purchase  these  coins  in  reasonable  amounts.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  could  dispose  of  all  the  remaining  coins  to  dealers  at  the  price  of  $2.50  each, 
it  it  were  not  our  desire  to  give  fair  and  reasonable  opportunity  to  all  persons  interested 
in  coins  to  secure  them  direct  from  the  State  Treasurer  at  the  established  price  of  $3, 
which  price  includes  the  cost  ot  packaging,  registered  mail  with  return  receipt,  etc. 

VV  hat  can  he  ascertained,  so  tar,  is  that  the  only  recorded  coin  dealer  purchases  were  the 
Lawrence  brothers  and  David  M.  Bullowa,  for  a  total  of  24  half  dollars.  There  had  to  be  others,  but  no 
record  remains. 


Ralph  Evans,  letter  ot  January  25,  1947,  to  David  M.  Bullowa.  This  was  a  rather  long,  detailed  letter 
summarizing  progress  to  date  on  the  distribution  and  sales. 
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This  matter  of  the  $3.00  price  and  coin  dealers’  obtaining  bulk  purchases  was  enough  to  agitate 
Ralph  Evans  and  Edith  W.  McElroy  (1887-1975),  the  Iowa  Centennial  Committee’s  Executive  Secretary. 
For  Mrs.  McElroy  this  matter  was  critical,  since  she  daily  expedited  the  orders,  answered  the  inquiries, 
and  coordinated  with  the  State  Treasurer’s  office  where  the  orders  were  received  and  processed  from 
January  through  March  1947. 14 

On  February  3,  1947,  she  typed  a  full  two-page  letter  to  Ralph  Evans  commencing  that  "A 
situation  is  developing  up  there  [State  Treasurer’s  office]  which  needs  some  attention.”1-  Abstracting 
her  lengthy  remarks,  she  maintained  that  the  $3.00  price  must  be  held  without  exception.  Her  letter 
indicated  that  “orders  are  coming  in  from  southeastern  Iowa  which  very  obviously  are  designed  to 
provide  Lawrence  in  Anamosa  with  coins.”16  Then  she  itemized  a  roster  of  purchases  and  orders,  over- 
the-counter  and  by  mail,  coming  into  the  State  Treasurer’s  office,  all  inferred  from  the  same  source,  the 
Lawrence  brothers.17  She  stated  frankly  that  the  $3.00  price  was  acceptable  for  single  orders  at  which 
the  necessary  handling  and  mailing,  about  20C,  warranted  the  charge;  however,  the  problem  arose  with 
larger  orders  or  over-the-counter  orders  to  which  dispute  was  indicated  against  the  $3.00  per  coin  charge. 

Her  letter  is  testimony  that  the  Iowa  Centennial  Committee  was  committed  to  the  fairest  and 
widest  distribution  and  sales.  It  is  analogous  to  other  correspondence  by  her,  Ralph  Evans  State 
Treasurer  Grimes,  and  others,  all  with  the  same  theme;  however,  the  matchless  politician  that  she  was, 
Mrs.  McElroy  did  qualify  that  “an  occasional  little  ‘ under-counter-job”'  could  be  provided  to  “members 
of  the  legislature,  etc.”18  One  significant  comment  in  her  letter  was  that,  at  that  date,  early  February 
1947  most  mail  orders  were  from  “coin  collectors,”  which  she  credited  to  national  publicity  and  coin 
magazines,”  and  further  that  repeat  orders  from  coin  hobbyists  were  being  received  and  tilled. 

Well,  the  controversy  with  the  Lawrence  brothers  forced  Ralph  Evans  and  Edith  W.  McElroy  to 
communicate’  and  meet,  and  a  general  open  letter  was  composed  which  would  be  mailed  to  coin  dealers^ 
This  open  letter  was  published  in  Q.  David  Bowers’  distinguished  Commemorative  Coins  of  the  United 
States •  A  Complete  Encyclopedia  on  pages  446-447,  but  without  background  nor  explanation.  It  is 
unmistakable  that  Ralph  Evans  and  Edith  McElroy  together  with  others  reacted  to  the  Lawrence  brothers 


14A11  sales  were,  after  the  Bank  Sales  ended,  via  the  State  Treasurer,  directly  from  the  second  floor  office  in 
the  State  Capitol  Building. 

15Edith  W.  McElroy,  letter  of  February  3,  1947,  to  Ralph  Evans.  Implied  is  that  Mrs.  McElroy  and  the  Iowa 
Centennial  Committee  worked  from  dingy,  tiny  basement  quarters  in  the  Capitol  Building. 


16 Ibid . 

"Orders  were  via  the  mail  or  -walk-in"  directly  at  the  State  Treasurer's  Office,  and  also  Des  Moines  banks 
were  still  occasionally  placing  orders  for  out-of-town  small  local  banks  and  customers  well  into  e  ruary  an 

1947. 

"Edith  W  McElroy,  Republican  and  hardworking,  was  a  remarkable  woman  decades  before  the  concept  of  the 
-working  woman. "  A  future  article  will  be  a  biography  of  this  woman  who  contributed  much  to  the  success  o.  the 

Iowa  halves. 


I9«t 


‘Coin  magazines"  might  have  referred  to  Hewitt’s  Numismatic  Scrapbook  Magazine,  January  15,  1947,  issue. 
Second  orders  were  being  accepted  after  mid-January  1947. 
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and  authored  this  open  letter.  This  author  has  in  his  references  Ralph  Evans’  original  typed  draft  and 
the  open  letter  itself  Refer  to  Figure  3.  The  letter  is  self-explanatory,  now  that  events  causing  it  have 
been  explained.  The  readers’  attention  is  directed  to  Mrs.  McElroy’s  counter  to  supposedly  false 
statements  and  her  insistence  that  “none  [of  the  half  dollars]  will  be  sold  at  less  than  the  $3.00  per  coin 
price."-’  To  whom  and  how  many  of  these  mimeographed  open  letters  were  mailed  was  not  recorded. 


CO- 


-'ll'**"  C*T»  C 

«0'»~  MIIKO'r.  (•«•„* 


IU 


19. 


February  12,  19*.7 


Jotoa  CemrnntaJ  ConnmtUt 


90,000  of  the  lows  jtaiebood  Centenniml  half  dollars  ni»f  already  been  sold  within 
the  st»te  cf  low*  *lone  —  end  prectxcaXly  95,000  of  tnese  were  eold  under  *  oian 
of  Sistntution  ano  sale  »mch  restricted  one  coin  to  a  customer.  a  record  never 
ceiore  equalled  in  the  history  of  coaMooriuv*  coin  sale  ano  distribution. 


low*  Danas  in  a  joint  propria  with  the  io»a  Centennial  Cou-oittee  sola  tne  soove 
nuu.be r  of  coins  in  *  tnlrt y-d*y  campaign  during  emicn  Iowans  ano  former  lowarvs  tne 
■orid  around  purchased  the  coir,  as  neaemoes  of  tne  state's  first  century  of  pro¬ 
gress  anc  to  snare  ir.  creating  the  io»a  Centennial  ^*i«jnal  fond. 

As  you  undoubtedly  Knew,  this  ^articular  coaioamDrative  issue  ■  as  liautec  to 
IX, 000  coins  Once  exhausted  there  will  be  no  more  minted.  In  addition  to  tne 
90,000  coins  sold  in  Iowa,  5,000  coins  have  been  sniopeo  to  out-of-state  purenasers, 
anc  a  steady  flow  of  orders  continues  daily  as  coin  collectors  ano  other  folK 
interested  learn  that  this  Iowa  coo—eworatlve  half  dollar  is  still  available  by 
direct  purchase,  and  hoe  ana  wnere  to  order  it.  The  splendid  cooperation  of  press 
anc  radio  assures  widespread  dissemination  of  this  information  and  baseo  upon  tne 
present  daily  rate  of  sale,  tne  3ELAINIHG  5 ,000  coins  eiil  be  sold  in  less  tnan 
thirty  days. 


.a  auxe  these  statements  to  you  because  of  certain  oropaganoe  which  Is  being 
circulated  aaong  coin  dealers  to  the  effact  tnat  Iowa  is  unable  to  sail  her  issue 
anc  that  a  large  surplus  of  the  coins  will  be  tnroen  on  the  iar.<et  at  a  reouced 
'rice  iny  suen  representation  is  falsa.  On  the  contrary,  we  nave  raised  the  price 
to  a  flat  level  of  J3*X  per  coin,  within  and  without  the  state,  regardless  of 
wnere  purchased  or  THE  IU .  !B£il  of  coins  ourchased.  Hlth  95,  OOC  coins  already  sold, 
tne  campaign  —  from  the  Co.arattee's  point  of  view  —  is  a  unique  success,  and 
tnere  is  most  certainly  no  good  reason  to  orvsuae  that  the  comparatively  small 
number  cf  coins  remaining  will  not  soon  be  sold,  in  fact,  it  is  only  sensible  to 
conclude  otherwise.  Furtnermore,  none  wiU  be  eold  at  lass  tnan  the  j3-00  per 
coin  price. 


te  bring  this  to  your  attention  so  ,-ou  may  if  you  so  desire,  purchase  a  supoly  of 
these  coins  before  the  issue  is  exhausted.  Until  now  we  have  concentrated  on 
filling  small  orders  because  the  volume  was  so  heavy  it  seemwd  douttful  we  would 
nave  •  surplus  for  larger  orders.  AS  of  today,  we  have  a  small  balance  of  coins, 
and  wr.ile  tnese  are  available,  will  accept  larger  orders  than  in  tne  past.  The 
enclosed  bian<  includes  directiors  on  now  to  order  and  the  rules  eoveming  the 
saue  Since  we  anticipate  final  disposition  of  tnese  coins  vill  be  made  by  *.arcn 
*st,  we  most  earnestly  urge  .aaeoiau  action  by  those  desiring  coins. 

very  truly  yours 


Executive  Secretary 
I01A  Ci>7 ZHNIAL  CO-UTTEE 


( •< , 


v- 

J 


Figure  3 

The  open  letter,  well-written  and  articulated,  would  not  he  the  final  word.  As  already  published 
in  the  prior  article  in  this  series,  Lester  Milligan  (1893-1977)  communicated  directly  to  the  Lawrence 
brothers  on  February  15,  1947,  penning  his  famous  rejoinder  on  the  carbon  copy  to  Ralph  Evans  that 
“The  coin  collectors  must  he  hurt,  the  way  they  gripe!!”  Mr.  Milligan  was  the  chairman  of  the  full  Iowa 
Centennial  Committee  but  left  the  concerns  of  the  half  dollars  to  Ralph  Evans  and  his  small 
subcommittee. 

In  another  letter,  Ralph  Evans,  writing  on  February  18,  1947,  to  Mrs.  McElroy,  mailed  a  copy 


^’Edith  W.  McElroy,  open  letter  of  February  12,  1947. 
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dope  on  Lawrence  Brothers,  which  confirms  our  opinions.”21  A  critique  of  a  microfilmed  copy  of  this 
issue  did  not  denote  anything  really  derogatory,  save  the  brothers’  complaint  of  never  having  an 
opportunity  “to  acquire  the  Iowa  coins”  on  the  same  page  with  these  two  notices:22 

We  have  Iowa  Centennial  coins  to  swap  for  other  commemorative  coins— Lawrence  Bros. 

CASH  FOR  IOWA  50C 

CENTENNIAL  COINS.  We  must  have  these  to  furnish  our  world  wide  demand.  After 
all,  we  have  supplied  more  collectors  with  this  coin  than  any  other  dealer. 

Lawrence  Brothers — Anamosa,  Iowa 

Of  course,  it  does  not  require  much  to  learn  that  Ralph  Evans  and  others  were  not  ecstatic  with 
or  about  the  Lawrence  brothers,  especially  when  in  their  Philatelic  Press  they  criticized  the  distribution 
and  sales  while  advertising  both  to  sell  and  to  buy  Iowa  half  dollars  at  the  same  price  as  the  State! 

The  Lawrence  brothers  continued  in  business  for  another  two  decades,  and  the  remaining  half 
dollars  were  sold  out  by  April  1947.  The  open  letter  proved  even  positive,  for  on  February  20,  1947, 
the  always  punctilious  Mrs.  McElroy  wrote  to  Ralph  Evans  that  “we  are  getting  in  a  nice  little  flow  of 
orders  from  dealers  in  response  to  our  letter.”23 

In  the  end,  the  Lawrence  brothers  never  received  their  order  of  250  half  dollars,  but  the  Iowa 
Centennial  Committee  could  pronounce,  proudly  and  correctly,  “a  record  never  before  equaled  in  the 
history  of  commemorative  coin  sale  and  distribution.”24 

*  *  * 
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REMINDER 


Please  remember  to  submit  your  articles  on  disk  if 
possible.  As  I  work  with  an  IBM-compatible  computer  and 
WordPerfect  5.1 ,  perhaps  you  can  use  that  program  as  well.  If 
not,  any  other  will  be  totally  acceptable  as  long  as  1  am  able  to 
read  the  disk. 

But  don  7  let  these  conditions  stop  you  from  writing  an 
article.  1  am  also  more  than  willing  to  work  from  a  hard  copy, 
i.e. ,  the  printed  page. 


□ 

— 
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o 
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Now  all  you  need  are  time,  energy,  and  a  desire  to  see 
your  by-line  appear  in  our  journal ! 
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When  I  open  my  post  office  box  and  find  a  familiar  white  envelope  bearing  the  “Forman  &  Bauer, 
Inc.  ”  letterhead,  /  know  I  have  in  store  for  me  a  fascinating  tale  of  numismatics  from  the  past ,  which  I 
then  have  the  privilege  to  share  with  other  Society’  members.  This  article  had  a  post-it  attached  to  it, 
which  read:  “ Hope  you  and  the  other  members  enjoy  this  story’ from  the  past,  (signed)  Harry  .  ”  Harry, 
you  can  be  sure  we  all  will  and  thank  you  for  your  continuing  support  of  our  club  and  particularly  your 
willingness  to  take  your  valuable  time  and  energy  to  record  your  remembrances  for  our  benefit. 


FORMAN’S  FOND  RECOLLECTIONS 


by  Harry  J.  Forman  (R-1149,  PA) 


One  day  back  in  1957,  my  good  friend,  a  coin  dealer  from  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  Ben  Levin, 
offered  me  seven  48-piece  BU  commemorative  half-dollar  sets.  As  the  whole  deal  came  to  $4,900,  a 
considerable  sum  at  that  time,  I  accepted  and  immediately  went  to  see  my  good  friend,  George  Smith, 
who  was  then  working  for  the  Provident  Loan  Society. 

George,  who,  incidentally,  was  quite  a  numismatist,  liked  the  sets  ,  and  we  quickly  had  an 
agreement  on  the  sum  of  the  loan.  At  that  time  a  nice  set  of  commemorative  halves,  with  every  coin  BU, 
was  easily  worth  $1,000  to  someone  in  need  of  a  set. 

By  coincidence,  there  existed  at  that  time  a  small  chain  of  savings  banks  named  Provident  Savings 
Bank— no  relation  to  the  Society.  The  president  of  the  bank,  whose  name  escapes  me  now,  was  an  ardent 
coin  collector,  and  George  Smith  knew  he  was  in  the  market  for  a  commemorative  half-dollar  type  set. 
He  gave  me  the  gentleman’s  telephone  number,  and  an  appointment  was  made  to  visit  him  with  one  of 
the  nicer  sets.  Of  course,  I  had  to  reduce  the  loan  to  get  my  hands  on  the  set. 

I  went  to  his  office,  determined  not  to  sell  the  set  for  less  than  $1,000.  At  the  start,  the  president 
gave  me  a  gift  of  a  silver  dime  embedded  in  a  round  sterling  silver  tray.  This,  he  informed  me,  was  a 
memento  of  my  visit  and  should  have  no  influence  on  our  dealing.  He  worked  me  over.  He  tried  as 
hard  as  he  could  to  get  me  to  lower  my  price,  but  I  stood  firm;  $1,000  was  it— take  it  or  leave  it.  Finally 
he  gave  up;  he  would  not  pay  my  price.  The  most  he  offered  me  was  $875  after  showing  me  auction 
records,  price  lists,  etc.  I  walked  out  of  his  office,  went  to  Stack’s  on  West  57th  Street  and  easily  sold 

the  set— for  $1,000. 

Oh,  yes,  I  still  have  the  coin-embedded  tray! 


*  *  * 


Harry,  I  truly  enjoyed  this  anecdote  of  almost  four  decades  ago.  I  still  think  it  would  be 
wonderful  if  you  and  Harvey  Stack  wrote  of  your  numismatic  experiences  of  times  long  ago  and  not  so 
long  ago.  What  a  legacy  to  leave  for  future  generations! 
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/  always  think  there  can  never  he  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  So  1  decided  to  include  in  this  same 
journal  the  following  article  by  our  previous  author.  This  time  1  was  able  to  contact  Q.  David  Bowers 

(R-0S4S,  Ml)  for  some  marvelous  photos  of  what  Harry ;  (and  all  who  attended  the  January ;  FUN  show) 

found  so  fascinating. 


FORMAN  S  FOND  RECOLLECTIONS 

by  Harry  J.  Forman  (R- 1 149,  PA) 


“Renewing  Old  Friendships” 

At  the  recent  1995  FUN  show,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  the  memorabilia  of 
commemorative  coins,  placed  on  exhibit  by  the  firm  of  Bowers  and  Merena.  Over  ten  cases  were  on 
display  each  case  tilled  with  items  pertaining  to  our  country’s  commemorative  coins. 

The  tirst  to  attract  my  attention  was  spectacular— over  a  half-dozen  spoons;  each  had  an 
embedment  of  a  commemorative  gold  coin.  I  recalled,  that  in  years  past,  I  have  sold  Q.  David  Bowers 
a  1904  Lewis  &  Clark  gold  dollar,  a  1905  Lewis  &  Clark  gold  dollar,  and  at  least  one  other.  All  were 
commemorative  gold  coins  embedded  in  a  spoon. 

The  next  case  also  drew  my  attention,  as  it  contained  a  mint  1946  punchboard,  which  had  100 
punches,  and  each  increment  of  10  produced  a  winner  of  a  gem  1946  Booker  T.  Washington  half  dollar. 
There  were  ten  coins  embedded  to  be  given  to  the  winning  numbers,  “10,  20,  30,”  etc.  I  recalled  buying 
that  board  from  Ray  Burns,  then  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  later  selling  it  to  Anthony  Swiatek.  I  doubt 
two  such  boards  are  known  to  the  numismatic  fraternity. 

A  couple  of  cases  later,  an  empty  coin  bag  greeted  my  eyesight.  The  bag  was  marked  in 
government  stenciling  “$1000. /Carver/Washington/Halves/U.S. Mint/Philadelphia. /1952.”  I  remember 
a  younger  Julian  Leidman  (R-0508,  MD)  meeting  me  at  North  Philadelphia  Station  and  handing  me  an 
overnight  bag  with  the  coin  bag  inside,  and  I  handed  him  a  check  for  our  agreed  purchase  price.  Later 
I  sold  the  2,000  BU  coins  to  a  dear,  departed  triend,  Jonah  Shapiro  of  Commemoratives  International. 

Almost  every  other  case  was  a  treat  to  examine.  However,  one  thing  puzzled  me.  Among  the 
postcard  collecting  fraternity,  Q.  David  Bow-ers  is  held  in  high  respect,  just  as  he  is  among  the  world’s 
coin-operated  musical  instruments,  coin  collections,  Moxie  collectibles— just  to  name  a  few.  But  this  ten- 
case  exhibit  did  not  contain  even  one  postcard.  How  could  that  be?  I  approached  David  and  asked  point 
blank,  “How  come  a  well-known  deltiologist  like  you  does  not  have  one  postcard  in  your  collection  of 
commemorative  memorabilia?”  “But  I  do,”  he  replied.  “I  just  didn’t  think  they  would  tit  in.”  At  that 
point  I  reached  into  my  inner  jacket  pocket,  withdrew  a  near  mint  postcard  issued  by  the  Booker  T. 
Washington  Foundation  in  1951,  soliciting  buyers  for  the  1951  Booker  T.  Washington  half  dollars. 
David  looked  at  it,  and  said.  “No,  I  don't  have  this  one,”  so  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  adding  another  great 
piece  ot  memorabilia  to  the  Bower  and  Merena  Commemorative  Collection. 

(Editor  s  Note:  These  items  are  so  special  that  I  willingly  used  the  next  two  pages  for  their 
illustration.  Justice  would  not  be  done  to  reduce  the  punchboard  or  C-W  bag  any  further  in  size.  I  hope 

you  agree!) 
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$1000  of  Carver-Washington  Halves! 


Dave  Bowers  and  Helen  Carmody 
appreciating  “famous”  check  from 
Wyckoff,  Seamans  and  Benedict,  the 
Remington  typewriter  manufacturers. 
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THE  PRINCE  OF  HUMBUGS 


by  Steven  J.  Devlin  (R-2001,  Ml) 


For  this  edition  of  The  Commemorative  Trail ,  let’s  take  a  look  at  a  story  regarding  the  Bridgeport 
Centennial  commemorative.  The  city  of  Bridgeport  was  founded  in  1639  and  was  an  important  trade  center  in  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries.  The  coin  commemorates  the  incorporation  of  the  city  which  occurred  in  1836.  The 
centennial  committee  decided  it  was  appropriate  to  place  the  bust  of  the  famous  showman,  P.  T.  Barnum,  on  the 
coin’s  obverse.  However,  many  people  must  have  looked  at  this  coin  and  wondered,  “Why  did  they  choose 
Barnum?”  Undoubtedly,  he’s  a  famous  person,  but  did  he  deserve  being  depicted  on  a  coin?  It  seems  strange  to 
honor  a  man  who  once  cynically  uttered,  “There’s  a  sucker  bom  every  minute.”  Perhaps  if  we  take  a  look  at  the 
life  of  P.  T.  Barnum,  we  can  decide  if  he  really  deserved  this  honor. 


Phineas  Taylor  Barnum  was  bom  July  5,  1810,  in  Bethel,  Connecticut,  the  eldest  child  of  his  father's 
second  wife.  Society  at  that  time  was  comprised  of  people  who  followed  the  strict  code  of  Puritan  ethics,  leaving 
little  room  for  fun  and  amusement.  However,  the  practical  joke  was  one  of  the  lew  socially  permissible  forms  of 
fun  allowed;  and,  therefore,  it  was  a  weapon  of  self-survival.  The  use  of  the  practical  joke  and  hoaxes,  otherwise 
known  as  humbuuiiing,  was  excusable  because  it  was  something  to  relieve  boredom  and  tensions.  Considering  this, 
Barnum  spent  much  of  his  childhood  revering  his  grandfather,  Phineas  Taylor,  a  man  who  went  to  great  lengths 


to  carry  out  practical  jokes. 

At  the  age  of  19,  Barnum  married  Charity  Halleck.  Since  both  families  were  opposed  to  the  marriage,  they 
quietly  met  in  New  York  and  were  married  there  in  November  1829.  Barnum  credits  her  tor  the  inspiration  to  take 
on  various  enterprises  to  seek  his  wealth.  Soon  he  became  a  fairly  prosperous  businessman,  running  a  grocery  in 
Bethel  and  opening  lottery  offices  in  several  communities.  At  the  age  of  21,  he  became  interested  in  politics.  He 
had  written  many  letters  to  the  local  newspaper  expressing  his  opinions,  but  after  the  newspaper  declined  to  publish 
his  letters,  Barnum  decided  to  start  his  own  paper.  The  Herald  of  Freedom  began  business  in  October  1831  and 
had  regular  readers  in  15  states.  Bamum’s  fearless  invective  opinions  attracted  his  readers.  But  Barnum  also 
learned  of  the  dangers  in  newspaper  publishing — he  was  arrested  for  libel  three  times  in  three  years.  He  managed 
to  win  the  first  two  lawsuits,  but  the  third  put  him  in  jail  for  60  days.  Nevertheless,  his  friends  supported  him 
during  the  short  incarceration,  wallpapering  and  carpeting  his  cell,  feeding  him  well,  and  giving  him  a  hero  s  parade 

home  upon  his  release.  _ 

After  that,  things  went  downhill  for  awhile.  A  new  state  law  forced  him  to  close  his  lottery  offices,  he 

had  to  sell  his  newspaper  when  it  started  doing  poorly,  and  finally  he  sold  his  home  and  general  store  to  move  to 
New  York  and  seek  his  fortune.  He  and  a  friend  invested  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  a  grocery  store  and  a  boarding 
house.  It  was  here  when  he  was  confronted  with  the  Joyce  Heth  episode  and  began  his  career  in  show  business. 

Barnum  was  tending  to  the  store  when  an  old  neighbor  stopped  in  and  told  him  about  a  black  lady  named 
Joyce  Heth  who  was  on  display  in  Philadelphia.  Heth  was  161  years  old  and  at  one  time  was  the  nurse  and  nanny 
to  the  first  president,  George  Washington.  Barnum  immediately  went  to  Philadelphia  to  see  this  lady.  He  was  so 
impressed  with  her  and  the  possibilities  she  could  bring  that  he  bought  her  tor  $1,000.  Barnum  was  now  in  show 
business  (and  also  a  slave  owner). 

Barnum  quickly  learned  the  importance  of  advertising.  In  an  electrifying  announcement  in  August  18.  5, 
he  told  New  Yorkers  of  this  exciting  link  to  America’s  first  president,  who  had  been  dead  tor  36  years, 
learned  she  was  bom  in  1674  to  Augustine  Washington,  George's  father,  and  had  many  tales  to  tell  of  George  as 
he  grew  up.  There  was  a  mystical  aura  about  seeing  such  an  old  lady  who  was  also  linked  to  the  first  presi  ent. 
Barnum  unleashed  a  barrage  of  publicity  and  divided  a  weekly  gross  of  $1,500  with  his  partner.  When  usiness 
slacked  off,  he  took  her  to  other  towns.  During  their  road  tour  he  saw  another  attraction  which  was  drawing  t  ie 
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crowds  an  automation  that  could  play  chess.  So,  when  curiosity  began  to  fade  over  Joyce  Heth,  Barnum 
announced  that  she  was  an  automation  and  not  a  human  being.  As  silly  as  this  sounds,  people  just  had  to  see  her 
agatn  to  see  it  this  was  indeed  true. 

'A  hen  Joyce  Heth  died  in  February  1836,  a  post-mortem  exam  was  performed.  As  you  can  guess,  the 
doctor  determined  the  lady  was  not  anywhere  near  the  age  of  161.  In  fact,  she  wasn’t  a  day  over  80,  which  led 
to  further  speculation  that  she  might  not  even  have  known  Washington.  The  newspapers  printed  the  story  the  very 
next  day,  exposing  the  hoax  Barnum  had  performed.  For  the  rest  of  his  life,  Barnum  denied  knowing  anything 
about  her  age,  claiming  that  he  himself  was  duped  when  he  purchased  her.  But  in  any  case,  it  didn’t  matter — people 
had  been  entertained  when  they  saw  her  and  were  now  amused  with  the  real  story  of  Joyce  Heth  and  this  man 
named  Barnum. 

After  Joyce  Heth  died,  he  became  a  partner  in  a  circus.  However,  this  is  not  the  circus  that  would  later 
make  him  famous.  Instead,  he  toured  with  this  circus  for  two  years,  learning  more  about  the  art  of  showmanship. 
In  June  of  1838,  he  quit  the  circus  and  rejoined  his  family  in  New  York.  There,  he  looked  for  other  ventures  to 
invest  his  money.  After  running  a  newspaper  ad  for  potential  investment  situations,  he  met  a  German  named  Proler. 
They  set  up  a  firm  to  manufacture  cologne,  boot-blacking,  and  waterproof  paste.  This  firm  prospered  for  several 
months  until  one  day  Barnum  found  Proler  had  left  town  with  all  the  assets. 

In  the  fall  of  1841,  Barnum  learned  Scudder’s  American  Museum  in  New  York  had  been  put  up  for  sale 
by  Scudder’s  heirs.  This  museum  was  a  five-story  building  filled  with  $50,000  of  curiosities  from  around  the 
world.  Barnum  bought  the  collection  for  $12,000,  and  then  he  set  out  to  improve  the  museum,  adding  newer  and 
brighter  attractions.  Tickets  were  sold  for  25C  each  and  half  price  to  children.  The  museum  was  actually  something 
of  a  glorified  freak  show  with  a  mix  of  interesting  exhibits.  The  popular  exhibits  were  those  of  the  giants  and 
authentic  Indians.  He  built  a  miniature  working  model  of  the  Niagara  Falls  and  ran  advertisements  describing  it 
as  large  as  the  real  falls.  The  crowds  that  came  to  see  the  waterfall  were  usually  disappointed,  but  then  they  were 
satisfied  with  seeing  the  rest  of  the  museum. 

One  of  Barnum’s  greatest  money-maker  at  the  American  Museum  was  the  Lecture  Room.  This  was 
actually  a  fancy  name  for  a  theater.  But  the  theater  of  the  day  was  considered  as  one  of  Satan's  tools,  complete 
with  profanity  and  vulgarity,  and  not  fit  for  women  and  children  to  attend.  Barnum  made  sure  his  theater  was  free 
of  these  immoralities  and  invited  the  entire  family  to  attend.  Interestingly,  his  Lecture  Room  put  on  the  same  shows 
that  the  other  theaters  were  showing  but  a  cleaner  version.  And  it  was  on  Bamum's  stage  where  many  famous 
actors  made  their  debuts. 

Bamum’s  flair  for  advertising  and  showmanship  soon  made  the  museum  a  great  success,  and  it  went  on 
to  become  a  landmark  attraction  in  New  York.  He  would  eventually  display  over  600,000  exhibits  in  the  museum 
during  its  lifetime.  Much  of  its  success  was  also  due  to  Bamum’s  ability  to  get  free  publicity.  He  made  friends 
with  the  newspaper  editors,  bought  plenty  of  ad  space,  and  got  their  reporters  to  write  about  his  attractions.  He 
recycled  most  of  his  first  year’s  profits  back  into  paid  advertising.  In  the  three  years  prior  to  purchasing  the 
museum,  it  had  grossed  nearly  $34,000.  During  the  first  three  years  that  Barnum  owned  the  museum,  it  grossed 
over  $100,000. 

One  example  of  his  ability  to  get  free  publicity  occurred  with  the  Feejee  Mermaid  exhibit,  acquired  by 
Barnum  in  the  early  summer  of  1842.  He  didn't  simply  just  purchase  the  mermaid  and  advertise  the  new  exhibit. 
Instead,  he  used  journalists  to  create  excitement  about  a  newly  discovered  mermaid  that  a  British  doctor  was 
exhibiting  in  the  South.  Frequent  newspaper  stories  appeared  as  the  doctor  traveled  through  the  South,  making  his 
way  to  New  York,  where  he  would  stay  for  one  week  before  departing  for  London.  Prior  to  the  doctor's  arrival, 
Barnum  had  three  woodcuts  made  depicting  the  Feejee  Mermaid.  He  took  these  woodcuts  to  three  different 
newspaper  editors,  grumbling  about  his  failed  attempt  to  purchase  the  mermaid  and  how  the  woodcuts  were  no 
longer  of  any  use  to  him.  In  his  good  generosity,  he  thought  his  friends  in  the  newspapers  would  be  able  to  make 
use  of  the  woodcuts.  The  editors  were  quite  happy  to  use  the  woodcuts  and  published  some  lengthy  stories  about 
the  soon-to-arrive  mermaid.  When  the  British  doctor  Finally  arrived  in  New  York,  the  mermaid  was  exhibited  at 
Concert  Hall  for  one  week  before  it  was  quietly  moved  across  the  street  to  Bamum’s  American  Museum,  and  there 
it  was  successfully  exhibited  for  many  months.  What  people  didn't  know  was  that  the  “British  doctor”  was  actually 
an  American  working  for  Barnum  and  that  Barnum  had  purchased  the  mermaid  long  before  it  had  entered  the  United 
States.  Of  course,  the  mermaid  itself  was  a  hoax — a  monkey  and  a  fish  elaborately  sewn  together.  Thirty  years 
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later,  Barnum  admitted  to  the  hoax  of  the  British  doctor  but  insisted  he  didn't  make  the  mermaid.  Apparently,  the 
mermaid  was  a  creation  done  by  a  Japanese  fisherman.  Meanwhile,  the  mermaid  itself  became  one  of  Barnum 's 
first  bit:  attractions,  helping  to  make  the  American  Museum  a  national  institution  and  elevating  Barnum  into  the 

national  spotlight. 

Later  that  same  year,  Barnum  was  in  Bridgeport  visiting  relatives  when  he  remembered  hearing  of  a 
curiosity  in  that  very  same  town.  He  investigated  and  found  a  midget  named  Charles  S.  Stratton.  Stratton  as  a 
5-year-old  boy  who  was  25  inches  tall  and  weighed  only  15  pounds.  At  birth,  Charles  was  9  pounds,  2  ounces 
and  at  one  year  he  was  15  pounds,  2  ounces,  measuring  2  feet  1  inch  tall.  Everything  seemed  normal  up  to  that 
point.  But  from  2  to  5  years  of  age,  he  remained  the  same  size;  and  by  the  age  of  5,  his  family  knew  they  had  a 
midget.  Since  the  Strattons  were  a  poor  family,  Barnum  easily  negotiated  with  them  to  display  their  son  tor  $3  a 

week.  And  so  began  the  career  of  the  famous  midget,  General  Tom  Thumb. 

From  the  very  start,  Barnum  advertised  Charles  Stratton  as  General  Tom  Thumb,  an  1  1 -year-old  midget 
from  England.  He  reasoned  that  people  may  think  a  5-year-old  may  someday  grow,  but  an  11 -year-old  was 
definitely  a  midget.  And  England  was  the  kind  of  snobbery  people  wanted  to  hear,  not  a  boy  from  the  nearby 

everyday  work  life  of  Connecticut — curious  sensations  came  from  afar. 

Thumb  was  an  immediate  hit  in  New  York.  After  four  weeks,  Barnum  offered  the  Strattons  a  one-year 
contract  paying  $7  a  week,  and  a  $50  bonus  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Things  got  so  successful  that  after  six  months 
Barnum  raised  the  pay  to  $25  a  week  and  was  promoting  Thumb  in  other  cities.  Barnum  then  decided  to  go  to 
Europe  with  Thumb,  taking  Thumb’s  parents  and  a  tutor  along,  paying  all  their  expenses  and  paying  Thumb  $50 
a  week.  While  Barnum  planned  his  European  tour,  he  wanted  to  make  sure  he  wasn't  forgotten  in  America.  He 
became  a  foreign  correspondent  to  the  New  York  Atlas,  sending  over  100  articles  in  his  absence. 

They  arrived  in  England,  and  Barnum  began  his  usual  flurry  of  advertising  to  excite  the  people.  He 
pressured  the  American  minister  for  an  audience  with  the  young  25-year-old  Queen  Victoria.  He  rented  a  mansion 
and  sent  invitations  out  to  the  aristocrats  to  have  tea  with  Thumb.  Barnum  had  learned  long  ago,  it  the  rich  and 
upper  classes  came  to  see  your  performance,  the  middle  and  lower  classes  would  soon  follow.  He  then  rented  a 
hall  in  London,  and  everyone  came  to  see  Thumb’s  impersonations  of  Napoleon,  Goliath,  and  Cupid.  Finally,  there 
was  an  invitation  from  the  queen. 

One  of  the  funnier  incidents  of  their  tour  occurred  during  their  audience  with  the  queen.  Barnum  and 
Thumb  were  told  that  the  proper  way  to  exit  a  room  when  the  queen  was  present  was  not  to  turn  their  backs  to  her 
but  always  to  face  her  and  walk  backwards.  When  Barnum  and  Thumb  finished  their  visit  with  her,  they  began 
this  retreat.  Since  Thumb  was  so  small,  he  began  losing  ground  to  Barnum  during  his  retreat  and  had  to  turn 
around  and  run  a  few  feet  to  catch  up  with  Barnum  before  starting  his  retreat  again.  After  doing  this  a  few  times, 
the  royal  party  broke  out  in  laughter.  This  upset  the  queen's  poodle,  who  then  began  chasing  and  barking  at 
Thumb.  The  Little  General  now  became  agitated  and  took  swings  at  the  dog  with  his  small  cane,  while  at  the  same 

time  doing  his  run-and-retreat.  Of  course,  this  only  caused  more  laughter. 

They  ended  up  giving  three  audiences  at  the  royal  palace,  and  England  went  wild  with  Thumb-mama. 
Children  danced  “The  General  Tom  Thumb  Polka”  and  played  with  Tom  Thumb  dolls  and  cutouts.  Tickets  were 
at  a  premium  in  1844,  and  Barnum  estimated  he  was  making  $500  a  day.  They  toured  the  rest  of  Europe,  meeting 
with  royalty  and  dignitaries  wherever  they  went.  Their  shows  were  often  sold  out  two  months  in  advance.  Their 

tour  of  Europe  ended  after  three  years,  and  they  came  home  extremely  wealthy. 

Barnum  worked  with  Thumb  as  an  equal  partner  for  over  thirty  years,  and  during  that  time  Barnum  was 
always  looking  for  more  midgets.  In  1861  he  found  George  Washington  Morrison  McNutt,  18  years  old,  29  inches 
tall,  and  24  pounds.  Barnum  signed  him  to  a  three-year,  $30,000  contract,  put  him  in  a  naval  uniform,  and 
christened  him  Commodore  McNutt.  Like  Tom  Thumb,  he  was  an  immediate  hit  and  was  eventually  invited  to 
Washington  to  meet  with  President  Lincoln. 

The  following  year,  Barnum  learned  of  Lavina  and  Minnie  Warren,  two  midget  sisters.  Lavina,  the  more 
popular  of  the  two,  was  20  years  old,  32  inches  tall,  weighed  29  pounds,  and  was  a  third-grade  schoolteacher  in 
Middleboro,  Massachusetts.  After  securing  a  contract  with  her,  Barnum  suddenly  had  a  love  triangle  with  McNutt 
and  Thumb,  both  vying  for  Lavina’s  hand.  Once  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  McNutt  punched  and  floored  Thumb. 
Thumb’s  affections  prevailed,  and  Lavina  accepted  his  proposal  in  the  autumn  of  1862.  New  Yorkers  went  wild 
when  Thumb  joined  Lavina  on  the  stage  at  Bamum’s  American  Museum,  and  thousands  showed  up  daily.  (Barnum 
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ua>  making  S  LOOO  a  da\  )  In  February  of  1863,  the  two  were  married  in  New  York,  with  many  dignitaries  present 
and  crouds  in  the  streets  Later  Bamum  sent  the  two  on  a  three-year,  56,000-mile  world  tour.  Lavina  and  the 
General  uere  happil\  married  for  twenty  years  until  Thumb  died  in  1883  at  the  age  of  45.  Lavina  later  remarried 
another  midget,  died  in  1919  at  the  age  of  78,  and  was  buried  with  Thumb  in  Bridgeport’s  Mountain  Grove 
Cemetery  Of  the  82  million  tickets  Bamum  sold  in  his  lifetime,  20  million  were  generated  by  Tom  Thumb. 

Bamum  w anted  to  be  known  more  than  as  a  showman  of  freaks  and  oddities;  he  wanted  to  show  culture. 
He  claimed  his  taste  leaned  more  to  music  than  to  his  museum.  In  October  1849,  he  heard  of  a  Swedish  singer, 
Jenny  Lind,  taking  Europe  by  storm.  He  sent  an  agent  to  Europe  to  offer  Jenny  Lind  a  lucrative  contract  to  sing 
in  the  United  States.  The  offer  was  tor  $1,000  a  night  for  any  number  of  nights  up  to  150.  In  January  1850,  she 
agreed  to  Bamum’s  terms  to  a  contract  with  the  right  to  cancel  it  any  time  after  75  performances  and  that  she  could 
sing  for  charity  whenever  she  pleased. 

Bamum  soon  discovered  that  she  may  be  well  known  in  Europe,  but  few  had  even  heard  of  her  here  in  the 
U.S.  Since  he  had  to  deposit  a  considerable  sum  into  an  English  bank  account  for  her,  he  was  now  worried  about 
his  investment.  How  successful  could  she  be  here  if  nobody  had  heard  of  her?  He  had  eight  months  before  she 
would  arrive,  and  he  knew  he  better  make  the  most  of  those  eight  months.  Bamum  began  manipulating  the  press 
by  hiring  English  journalists  to  w  rite  London  dateline  stories,  extolling  the  virtues  of  the  Swedish  singer.  It  seemed 
her  main  virtue  was  that  she  gave  much  of  her  earnings  to  charitable  organizations  such  as  orphanages  and 
children’s  hospitals.  Bamum  made  sure  the  press  capitalized  on  that  virtue  and  soon,  by  the  time  she  arrived  to 
New  York  in  September  1850,  thousands  had  turned  out  to  meet  her  boat.  She  was  a  great  success  for  Bamum, 
singing  to  sold-out  crowds  in  all  the  major  U.S.  cities. 

As  the  tour  continued  its  run,  Jenny  Lind’s  inner  circle  of  friends  turned  her  against  Bamum,  telling  her 
that  he  was  a  showman  of  freaks,  not  a  man  of  culture,  and  that  she  could  do  better  on  her  own.  Bamum  got  wind 
of  these  reports  but  did  nothing  to  dissuade  her  thoughts.  In  June  of  1851,  on  the  eve  of  her  93rd  concert,  she 
confronted  Bamum  on  this  issue,  and  Bamum  agreed  to  release  her  from  her  contract.  They  had  toured  together 
for  a  little  over  nine  months,  with  her  grossing  $176,000  and  he  $535,000.  As  the  years  went  by,  more  singers 
followed  in  her  footsteps,  using  Barnum  to  launch  their  careers.  Interestingly  enough,  Jenny  Lind’s  career  went 
dowTihill  after  her  breakup  wdth  Bamum.  She  complained  most  people  tried  to  cheat  her  of  her  earnings,  and 
without  Bamum’s  advertising  skills,  she  was  singing  to  smaller  crowds  and  in  houses  that  failed  to  sell  out. 

Bamum  soon  became  involved  with  another  act  that  would  be  second  only  to  Tom  Thumb.  It  was  Chang 
and  Eng — the  first  act  to  be  known  as  the  Siamese  Twins.  Purchased  by  an  American  sailing  master  in  the  Far  East 
and  taken  to  England,  they  toured  many  years  in  Europe  before  they  arrived  in  the  United  States.  Bamum  saw  them 
in  New  York  and  immediately  purchased  their  contract.  The  twins’  dispositions  were  at  complete  opposites  to  each 
other.  Chang  liked  drinking  and  womanizing,  whereas  Eng  liked  the  more  intellectual  pursuits.  They  often 
quarreled  and  sometimes  came  to  blows.  The  only  thing  they  agreed  on  was  that  they  wanted  to  be  separated. 

After  working  with  Bamum  a  few  years,  they  had  become  wealthy  enough  to  retire  from  the  stage  and 
moved  into  a  mansion  in  Mount  Airy,  North  Carolina.  At  the  age  of  42,  they  fell  in  love  with  a  farmer’s  two 
daughters  and  married  them.  Eng  married  Sally  Yates,  and  Chang  married  Addie  Yates.  They  built  a  second 
mansion  a  mile  away  to  create  two  separate  households.  Three  days  would  be  spent  by  Chang  and  Eng  and  Sally 
at  Eng’s  house;  then  three  days  would  be  spent  by  Chang  and  Eng  and  Addie  at  Chang’s  house.  Apparently,  the 
relationship  was  not  inhibiting,  since  the  twins  produced  twenty-one  children.  When  the  Civil  War  came  and  took 
their  slaves  and  wealth,  they  returned  to  work  for  Bamum.  They  toured  Europe  to  regain  their  wealth  and  then 
once  again  retired  to  their  homes  in  North  Carolina.  They  died  one  night  in  1874.  Chang  had  been  complaining 
many  months  of  not  feeling  well,  and  at  about  four  o’clock  one  morning,  a  son  went  into  their  room  and  found  his 
uncle  Chang  dead.  Eng  aw'oke  to  the  noise,  became  alarmed  at  the  lifeless  body  next  to  him,  became  seized  with 
a  violent  nervous  paroxysm  and  died.  An  autopsy  later  showed  the  twins  shared  the  same  liver  and  bloodstreams 
and  could  never  have  been  successfully  separated. 

There  were  many  more  interesting  items  that  Bamum  tried  to  acquire  over  the  years.  He  wanted  to  buy 
William  Shakespeare’s  birthplace  cottage  and  ship  it  to  the  United  States,  but  the  British  people  found  out  and  forced 
him  to  forget  that  venture.  He  nearly  bought  Madame  Tussaud’s  Waxworks  in  London,  but  her  heirs  backed  out 
at  the  last  minute.  He  ottered  the  British  government  $100,000  to  exhibit  the  then  famous  captured  African  Zulu 
King  Cetewayo  tor  five  years.  He  tried  to  get  an  agreement  with  the  Italian  government  to  be  allowed  to  excavate 
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the  ruins  of  Pompeii  and  keep  the  findings.  He  wanted  to  buy  the  American  Falls  at  Buffalo,  build  a  fence  around 
it,  and  charge  admission.  Once,  he  seriously  considered  towing  an  iceberg  from  the  North  Pole  to  New  York  City. 
And  in  1858,  he  offered  $5,000  to  send  the  first  telegraphed  message  across  the  Atlantic,  but  that  honor  went  to 
Queen  Victoria  and  President  James  Buchanan. 

In  October  of  1869,  people  learned  of  a  ten-foot-tall  fossilized  man  found  by  a  farmer  in  Cardiff,  New 
York.  Two  professors  came  and  authenticated  the  3,000  pound  Cardiff  Giant,  but  many  people  still  felt  it  was  a 
hoax.  The  farmer  pitched  a  tent  and  charged  admission,  and  crowds  came  to  see  this  ancient  relic.  Bamum  saw 
the  exhibit  and  offered  $60,000  for  a  three-month  lease,  but  the  farmer  turned  him  down.  When  Bamum  later 
learned  another  syndicate  was  successful  in  purchasing  the  giant,  Bamum  hired  a  sculptor  to  duplicate  the  giant  and 
displayed  it  in  New  York.  When  the  syndicate  heard  this,  they  took  Bamum  to  court  and  charged  him  with 
misleading  the  people  by  displaying  a  fraud.  But  Bamum  countered  that  he  had  made  only  a  hoax  of  a  hoax.  The 
court  sided  with  Bamum. 

In  the  end,  the  real  story  was  revealed  about  the  Cardiff  Giant.  The  farmer’s  show  partner,  who  was 
actually  his  cousin,  had  purchased  a  large  block  of  gypsum  in  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  had  a  Chicago  stonecutter  cut  out 
the  giant,  and  then  buried  it  on  the  New  York  farm.  The  cousin  wanted  to  ridicule  the  clergy  who  liked  to  quote 
Genesis  about  a  super  race  of  giants  that  once  roamed  the  earth  centuries  ago.  The  cost  to  this  cousin  was  $2,200 
and  earned  him  $35,000.  Bamum’s  giant  cost  him  much  less  and  earned  him  considerably  more  money  and,  again, 
more  valuable  publicity. 

Bamum  wasn’t  known  to  be  an  alcoholic,  but  for  many  years  he  did  indulge  in  heavy  drinking.  One  day 
while  attending  a  fair,  he  saw  some  prominent  men  drunk  and  staggering  about,  and  he  began  to  wonder  if  he,  too, 
was  like  that.  This  episode  of  public  drunkenness  upset  him  so  much  that,  upon  returning  home,  he  immediately 
summoned  his  preacher  and  took  a  vow  to  drink  never  again.  He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a  teetotaler,  and  he 
often  urged  others  to  give  up  drinking. 

Bamum  is  credited  with  the  famous  saying,  “There’s  a  sucker  bom  every  minute.”  However,  there  are 
no  records  anywhere  to  support  this,  and  the  word  “sucker”  was  not  part  of  the  American  slang  during  his  lifetime. 
Instead,  his  favorite  expression  was  “The  American  people  like  to  be  humbugged,”  and  this  could  have  been 
converted  to  the  famous  “sucker”  expression.  He  liked  to  think  of  himself  as  the  “Prince  of  Humbugs  and  felt 
the  greatest  humbug  was  one  who  believed  everyone  else  was  a  humbug. 

In  regards  to  Barnum’s  personal  demeanor,  some  of  his  friends  saw  him  as  a  poor  sportsman  and  very  tight 
with  his  money.  He  was  known  as  a  nonchalant  employer;  the  welfare  of  his  employees  was  a  distant  second  to 
the  success  of  his  businesses.  Indeed,  Bamum  was  quite  unconcerned  on  the  few  occasions  where  an  employee  was 
seriously  injured  and  even  killed  as  a  result  of  an  accident  connected  with  Bamum's  enterprises. 

Little  is  known  of  Bamum’s  First  wife,  Chanty.  She  gave  Bamum  four  daughters,  one  of  whom  died  at 
the  early  age  of  two.  Charity  died  in  1873  at  the  age  of  65,  after  being  married  to  Bamum  for  44  years.  Bamum 
was  in  Europe  at  the  time  of  her  death  and  made  all  her  funeral  arrangements  by  cable.  According  to  his  daily 
journal,  he  remained  in  his  hotel  room  on  the  day  of  her  funeral,  weeping  at  the  loss  of  his  wife,  and  wishing  he 
was  home  with  his  children. 

If  Bamum  had  love  affairs,  he  managed  to  keep  them  out  of  the  newspapers.  He  did  have  an  illegitimate 
son  bom  to  one  of  his  employees,  a  French  actress  at  the  American  Museum.  The  boy,  Phineas  Taylor,  went  on 
to  become  a  medical  doctor.  Bamum  later  paid  him  $60,000  on  the  condition  that  he  would  never  contest  Bamum’s 

final  will,  nor  would  he  harass  Bamum’s  heirs  after  his  death. 

Ten  months  after  Charity’s  death,  Bamum  married  an  English  girl  named  Nancy  Fish.  The  24-year-old 
was  40  years  younger  than  Bamum  and  younger  than  Bamum's  three  daughters.  They  were  married  tor  seventeen 
years  until  his  death,  and  they  were  seventeen  happy  years  for  Bamum.  He  was  in  his  second  childhood  with 
Nancy's  doing  many  things  and  their  taking  many  vacations  together  during  those  seventeen  years.  He  said  she  ga\  e 
him  a  renewed  enthusiasm  for  life,  expanding  his  enterprises  at  a  time  when  most  men  were  retiring.  W  hen  Bamum 
died,  Nancy  was  given  a  $40,000  annuity,  much  of  Bamum's  Bridgeport  real  estate  and  personal  property,  and 
$100,000  cash.  The  will  had  been  amended  five  times  from  1882  to  1891,  and  each  time  she  was  given  a  more 
sizable  chunk  of  his  estate.  After  his  death,  she  moved  to  Pans  and  remarried  twice.  Ot  her  three  husbands,  she 
remembered  Bamum  with  a  respect  that  is  normally  given  to  a  parent.  She  died  in  1927,  at  the  age  ot  77,  and  was 

buried  with  her  second  husband. 
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0\t-r  the  years,  Bamum  was  involved  in  polities.  He  always  felt  it  was  his  patriotic  duty  to  serve  his 
countn  in  a  public  capacity.  As  already  mentioned,  he  was  involved  in  politics  at  the  early  age  of  21  when  he 
purchased  his  newspaper  and  published  his  opinions.  Later,  after  having  gained  fame  as  a  showman,  he  again 
became  active  in  politics.  In  1852,  he  declined  the  Democratic  nomination  to  be  Connecticut’s  governor.  In  1865, 
he  served  two  one-year  terms  as  the  Republican  representative  to  the  Connecticut  state  legislature  from  the  Fairfield 
district  In  1867,  he  ran  tor  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  but  lost  in  a  Democratic  landslide  that  took  the 
entire  country.  In  1 S-' T7- 1 878  he  served  as  the  Bridgeport  representative  to  the  Connecticut  general  assembly.  And 
in  1888,  he  rejected  the  chance  to  run  for  the  U.S.  presidency  on  the  Prohibition  ticket.  But  the  public  position  he 
enjoyed  serving  the  most  occurred  in  1875,  when  he  was  elected  to  serve  a  one-year  term  as  the  mayor  of 
Bridgeport. 

In  1846,  Bamum  and  his  wife  Chanty  had  selected  Bndgeport  to  be  their  home.  Bamum  found  it  to  be 
a  short  commute  to  his  museum  in  New  York  and  far  enough  to  get  the  feel  of  country  living.  They  purchased 
seventeen  acres  west  of  the  city,  nearby  a  railroad,  and  built  their  colossal  mansion,  which  they  named  Iranistan. 
The  home  s  architecture  was  part  Byzantine,  Moorish,  and  Turkish.  The  intenor  of  the  home  was  lavished  with 
marble  statuary  and  tine  furniture,  and  there  was  even  a  shower  with  hot  and  cold  water.  Outside  on  the  property, 
especially  out  back  near  the  railroad  tracks,  an  assortment  of  animals,  which  included  elephants,  was  allowed  to 
roam.  Bamum  knew  the  train's  schedule  and  made  sure  the  animals’  keeper  had  the  animals  out  when  the  train 
passed  by.  It  was  just  some  more  tree  advertising  for  his  museum. 

In  1851,  Bamum  decided  to  establish  an  industrial  community  half  a  mile  across  the  river  from  Bndgeport. 
He  went  into  a  partnership  with  a  William  H.  Noble,  purchased  224  acres  of  level  land,  and  called  it  East 
Bndgeport.  They  then  sold  every  second  lot  tor  people  on  which  to  build  homes.  They  drew  up  the  outline  for 
a  city,  complete  with  streets,  trees,  and  an  eight-acre  park.  Buyers  of  the  properties  had  to  agree  to  build  homes 
that  would  be  worth  $  1 ,500-$3,000.  Bamum  and  Noble  then  waited  on  their  profits  for  the  remaining  land. 
Whereas  they  had  paid  an  average  $200  an  acre,  ten  years  later  the  same  land  was  worth  an  average  $4,000  an  acre. 

Bamum  also  had  his  years  of  bad  luck.  In  1855,  he  published  his  autobiography,  The  Life  of  P.  T. 
Barnum,  Written  by  Himself.  For  the  first  time,  the  public  was  brought  backstage  to  see  the  manner  of  how  he  ran 
his  shows  and  how  his  hoaxes  had  been  carried  out.  He  hoped  the  book  would  be  entertaining,  but  instead  it  made 
many  people  feel  foolish,  and  many  of  them  would  not  forgive  him  for  his  deeds.  Critics  of  the  day  claimed  the 
book’s  message  said  it  was  okay  to  lie  and  cheat  as  much  as  you  please,  as  long  as  you  read  your  Bible  and  drink 
no  brandy.  Fourteen  years  later,  Bamum  put  out  a  second  version  of  the  book  but  renamed  it  Struggles  and 
Triumphs ,  or  Forty  Years’  Recollections  of  P.  T.  Barnum,  Written  by  Himself.  This  time  he  wisely  excluded  the 
certain  offending  sections  of  the  previous  book.  He  eventually  put  out  more  updated  editions  of  the  book  as  each 
year  passed. 

in  September  of  1855,  a  man  named  Chauncey  Jerome  offered  Barnum  the  opportunity  to  move  his 
(Jerome’s)  clock  factory  from  New  Haven  to  East  Bndgeport  if  Bamum  would  agree  to  loan  $110,000  to  the  clock 
company.  Bamum  investigated  the  books  of  the  Jerome  Clock  Company,  and  after  finding  them  in  order,  he  agreed 
to  sign  a  senes  of  notes  backing  loans  for  the  company.  Through  a  series  of  complex  financial  transactions,  old 
canceled  notes  were  returned  to  Bamum  for  new  notes,  and  eventually  Bamum  didn’t  check  to  see  whether  all  the 
returned  notes  had  been  canceled.  He  unwittingly  signed  new  notes  totalling  $500,000,  and  after  three  months  he 
found  the  company  had  gone  bankrupt.  To  top  it  all  off,  the  company  never  did  move  its  factory  to  East 
Bridgeport. 

To  cover  the  notes  on  which  he  had  co-signed,  Bamum  put  Iranistan  up  for  sale  and  moved  back  to  New 
York.  After  the  house  had  sat  vacant  for  two  years  without  a  buyer,  Bamum  decided  to  move  his  family  back  in 
until  the  house  was  sold.  Painters  and  carpenters  were  hired  to  spruce  up  the  home  before  the  Bamums  returned. 
As  luck  would  have  it,  one  of  these  workers  left  a  smoldering  pipe  on  the  furniture,  which  resulted  in  a  late-night 
fire  that  completely  burned  down  the  home. 

The  Jerome  Clock  Company  broke  Bamum,  and  as  it  is  with  many  impoverished  people,  he  suddenly  found 
himself  without  friends.  But  a  few  did  come  to  his  rescue,  and  one  was  none  other  than  Tom  Thumb.  He  and 
Thumb  went  back  to  tour  Europe,  making  two  trips  in  1857  and  1858.  On  his  second  trip,  Barnum  was  approached 
with  the  idea  of  giving  lectures  on  “The  Art  of  Money  Getting.”  Bamum  wanted  to  call  it  “The  Art  of  Money 
Losing,”  but  he  was  told  he  had  to  make  money  before  he  could  lose  it.  He  gave  this  lecture  to  over  100  sold-out 
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theaters  throughout  England.  It  wasn’t  until  early  I860,  five  years  after  the  clock  scandal,  Bamum  announced  that 
all  the  creditors  had  been  paid  off.  He  was  ready  to  move  on. 

But  there  was  still  more  bad  luck  with  which  Bamum  had  to  deal.  Confederate  sympathizers  targeted  his 
museum,  among  other  landmarks  in  New  York,  to  burn  in  retaliation  for  Sherman's  March  to  the  sea.  A  tire  was 
started  at  the  museum,  but  it  was  quickly  put  out,  and  the  museum  sustained  only  about  $1 ,000  worth  of  damages. 
Bamum  was  not  so  lucky  the  following  year.  Machinery  in  the  basement  started  a  fire  that  quickly  went  through 
the  building,  causing  a  $400,000  uninsured  loss. 

Bamum  quickly  rebuilt,  creating  the  New  American  Museum,  which  was  bigger  and  better  than  the  first 
But  this  building  suffered  the  same  fate  as  the  first  and  burned  down  just  three  years  later  in  1868.  This  time,  after 
a  loss  of  nearly  $300,000,  he  decided  it  was  time  to  quit.  He  was  a  58-year-old  millionaire  and  thought  he  was 
ready  for  retirement. 

But  it  took  only  a  few  months  of  retirement  before  Bamum  became  bored  with  the  quiet  life  in  Bridgeport. 
He  began  lecturing  whenever  and  wherever  he  could  and  started  going  on  long  trips.  One  trip  took  him  to 
California,  where  he  found  a  nine-year-old  midget  who  was  smaller  than  Tom  Thumb.  He  acquired  the  midget, 
renamed  him  Admiral  Dot,  and  showed  him  in  San  Francisco  for  three  weeks.  Barnum  then  renamed  the  midget 
again,  this  time  as  the  El  Dorado  Elf,  and  went  on  the  road  east.  While  touring  with  the  Elf,  he  joined  up  with 
Lavina  and  Tom  Thumb  as  a  silent  partner  in  their  around-the-world  venture  and  was  a  silent  partner  in  showing 
the  giantess  Anna  Swan  and  the  Siamese  Twins  in  England.  With  all  these  activities  going  on,  he  officially 
announced  the  end  of  his  retirement. 

Interestingly  enough,  Bamum  always  considered  himself  a  museum  man  and  a  promoter  but  not  a  circus 
man.  In  fact,  he  didn’t  get  involved  with  the  circus  business  as  a  full-time  proprietor  until  after  his  60th  birthday. 
Most  people  remember  Barnum  for  his  famous  circus,  but  only  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  went  towards  this 
endeavor.  Contrary  to  what  many  believe,  he  didn’t  invent  the  circus,  but  he  did  help  create  its  huge  size  with 
many  memorable  attractions  and  made  it  immensely  popular.  The  circus  existed  long  before  Bamum  came  along, 
but  it  was  Bamum  and  his  flair  for  showmanship  that  madethe  circus  a  great  form  of  entertainment  for  the  masses. 

In  April  1871,  “The  Bamum,  Coup,  and  Castello  Circus”  opened  in  New  York  and  grossed  $400,000  the 
first  season.  His  partner  Coup  developed  the  use  of  the  railroads  to  transport  the  circus  and  also  created  an 
economical  manner  in  which  to  load  and  unload  the  railroad  cars.  Their  genius  instincts  and  efficient  operations 
amassed  them  nearly  $1,000,000  in  gross  receipts  for  the  second  season. 

Bamum,  the  ever-resourceful  businessman  he  was,  leased  his  name  to  a  competitor,  and  soon  there  were 
two  competing  circuses  on  the  road  with  Bamum’s  name.  Coup  became  angry  with  Bamum  over  this  issue  and 
eventually  sold  out  his  share  of  the  circus.  Castello  had  already  sold  out  earlier;  thus  Bamum  was  now  the  sole 
owner  of  the  circus. 

Just  as  Bamum  did  with  his  museums,  he  spent  all  of  his  time  devoted  towards  maintaining  his  circus  and 
making  it  better.  In  1880,  he  found  he  was  being  seriously  challenged  for  the  first  time  by  an  international  circus 
owned  by  James  E.  Cooper,  James  Bailey,  and  James  L.  Hutchinson.  Of  these  three  men,  the  33-year-old  Bailey 
was  the  managerial  genius  of  the  circus.  Bamum  made  them  an  offer  to  merge  the  two  circuses,  and  they  quickly 
agreed  to  it.  Within  six  years,  Cooper  and  Hutchinson  had  sold  out,  leaving  it  to  be  the  famous  Bamum  and  Bailey 
Circus.  (Bailey  was  bom  as  James  McGinnis  in  Detroit  in  1847  and  was  orphaned  to  his  brothers  and  sisters  at 
an  early  age.  He  ran  away  at  the  age  of  twelve,  was  befriended  by  a  circus  agent,  joined  the  circus,  and  changed 
his  name  to  that  of  his  benefactor.)  Bamum  continued  making  the  circus  better,  and  in  March  1881  they  opened 
at  Madison  Square  Garden,  using  the  concept  of  the  Three-Ring-Circus  tor  the  first  time.  It  created  an  atmosphere 
of  abundance— lots  of  things  were  going  on  at  the  same  time  in  all  three  rings.  Adults  and  children  had  the  feeling 
they  were  in  Santa’s  workshop,  causing  President  James  Garfield  to  call  Bamum  “the  Kris  Kringle  of  America. 

In  January  1882,  Bamum  paid  $  10,000  to  acquire  Jumbo  the  elephant  from  the  London  Zoological  Gardens. 
England  went  into  an  uproar  over  the  sale,  forcing  the  issue  to  be  taken  up  in  the  court  to  block  the  sale.  The  court 
found  nothing  amiss  with  the  sale,  and  Bamum  proceeded  to  take  the  elephant  to  the  States.  It  cost  Bamum  another 
$20,000  to  transport  the  twelve-foot  tall,  six-and-a-half  ton  elephant,  which  arrived  in  New  York  C  lty  on  Easter 
Sunday  1882.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  good  investment  for  Bamum.  Thirty-one  weeks  into  the  circus  season,  Jumbo 
had  grossed  $1,000,000  for  Barnum.  But  in  September  1885  at  St.  Thomas,  Ontario,  Canada,  Jumbo  was  killed 
by  an  unscheduled  freight  train  in  the  tram  yard.  Bamum  estimated  nearly  nine  million  Americans  had  seen  the 
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elephant  during  hi>  short  stav  there.  Barnum  hired  taxidermists  to  work  on  Jumbo  and  eventually  donated  the 
elephant  to  the  Bamum  Museum  at  Putts  College  in  Medford,  Massachusetts.  One  can  see  Jumbo  there  today, 
along  uith  a  bust  of  Bamum,  and  Barnum's  handwritten  account  of  the  elephant's  sudden  and  tragic  death. 

Bamum  himself  was  now  reaching  the  end  of  his  long  and  lustrous  career.  Although  he  had  been  critically 
ill  in  1SS0,  he  managed  to  recover  and  continue  his  career  for  another  ten  years.  In  1890,  he  again  became 
senousl)  ill.  and  this  time  he  was  diagnosed  with  an  acute  congestion  of  the  brain.  Bamum  hovered  between  life 
and  death  tor  three  weeks,  but  again  he  recovered.  He  was  confined  to  his  home  in  Bridgeport  to  pass  his  few' 
remaining  days.  A  New  York  paper  learned  that  Bamum  was  curious  as  to  what  his  obituary  would  say  about  him 
upon  his  death,  so  the  paper  humorously  got  his  permission  and  published  a  four-column  obituary.  On  the  morning 
ot  Apnl  7,  1891,  Bamum  died  and  was  buried  at  Mountain  Grove  Cemetery  in  Bridgeport,  next  to  his  first  wife. 
Chanty. 

Bamum  had  the  desire  to  amuse  others  and  to  be  amused  himself.  He  set  out  to  make  the  theater,  carnival, 
and  circus  to  be  acceptable  forms  of  entertainment.  He  wanted  people  to  be  able  to  have  fun  without  the  fear  of 
tire  and  bnmstone.  He  had  a  talent  for  advertising — he  knew  how  to  grab  the  public’s  attention,  to  startle  people, 
and  to  make  them  stop  and  wonder.  Besides  the  lure  of  money,  he  wanted  to  be  famous.  He  amassed  a  fortune 
of  $4,000,000  and  had  friends  who  included  many  notable  dignitaries  of  the  day.  He  definitely  made  a  name  for 
himself  in  American  history  as  America's  first  and  foremost  showman.  He  was  an  entertainer  in  every  sense  of 
the  word. 

THE  COIN 

This  halt  dollar  is  one  ot  those  commemoratives  where  Congress  said  an  unlimited  amount  of  coins  could 
be  minted.  In  its  legislation  of  May  15,  1936,  Congress  set  the  minimum  mintage  at  25,000,  the  coin  was  to  have 
one  design,  and  it  was  to  be  made  at  one  mint.  Hie  coin  was  to  be  dated  1936  irrespective  of  the  year  it  was 
minted.  In  effect,  this  law  said  the  committee  could  order  as  many  coins  as  it  needed,  as  long  as  a  minimum  of 
25,000  pieces  were  made,  and  the  coins  could  be  minted  for  as  many  years  as  necessary  as  long  as  they  were  all 
dated  1936.  What  a  deal!!  But  instead  of  abusing  the  situation,  the  committee  took  only  25,000  coins.  The  half 
dollars  were  sold  for  $2.00  each  and  limited  to  five  coins  per  buyer  to  avoid  speculation.  Sales  began  in  September 
1936. 

Henry  G.  Kreis  designed  the  coin,  and  you  may  remember  he  also  designed  the  1935  Connecticut 
Tercentenary  commemorative  half  and  the  Robinson  side  of  the  Robinson-Arkansas  commemorative  in  1936.  There 
is  a  definite  similarity  between  the  eagles  of  the  Bridgeport  Centennial  and  Connecticut  Tercentenary  commems. 
Without  a  doubt,  many  people  have  not  appreciated  the  art  deco  bird  that  was  placed  on  the  Bridgeport  reverse. 

So,  now  we  need  to  answer  the  question  put  to  us  in  the  beginning  of  this  article.  Was  Bamum  a  worthy 
subject  for  this  coin?  Please  realize  that  when  1936  rolled  around,  it  was  only  45  years  after  Barnum's  death.  The 
committee's  decision  of  a  coin  theme  may  very  well  have  been  influenced  by  committee  members  who  were 
youngsters  when  Bamum  was  still  alive.  Bamum  was  a  fine  citizen  of  Bridgeport,  served  in  a  civic  capacity, 
donated  land  for  a  city  park,  and  developed  the  land  for  East  Bridgeport,  which  is  now  a  chief  industrial  area  for 
the  state  of  Connecticut.  He  was  a  hard-working,  self-made  millionaire,  with  an  admirable  entrepreneurial  spirit. 
Bamum  showed  his  character  when  he  repaid  the  debts  of  the  Jerome  Clock  factory— a  venture  from  which  he  never 
once  benefited.  In  light  of  all  this,  it  does  appear  that  P.  T.  Bamum  was  indeed  deserving  to  have  his  bust  grace 
the  obverse  of  the  Bridgeport  Centennial  commemorative  half  dollar. 


*  *  * 


Today  is  an  idea l  time  for  you  to  recruit  someone  from  among  your  friends  or 
acquaintances  to  join  the  Society’.  We  need  your  help !  A  fter  reading  this  fine  article  (and  all 
the  others  included  in  this  issue),  don’t  you  think  even  this  one  journal  is  worth  the  price  of 
membership  ?! 
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SUSCC  MEMBERS,  PLEASE  VOTE! 


As  has  been  our  practice  in  the  past,  we  are  asking  you  to  vote  for 
your  fellow  members  in  their  quest  for  seats  on  the  ANA  Board  ot 
Governors.  Directly,  the  upcoming  election  has  nothing  to  do  with  our 
Society  or  our  pursuit  for  knowledge  regarding  commemorative  coins. 
However,  it  has  everything  to  do  with  the  direction  our  hobby  will  take 
in  future  years.  If  you  are  an  ANA  member  (and,  if  not,  why  don’t  you 
join?),  please  give  every  consideration  to  supporting  our  members  when 
casting  your  ballots  (which  will  be  bound  into  the  May  issue  ot  7 he 
Numismatist)'.  In  advance,  I  wish  to  thank  you  personally  on  my  own 
behalf  and  on  behalf  of  those  individuals  listed  below... 

For  Vice  President:  /Anthony  Swiatek 

For  Board  of  Governors:  /Helen  L.  Carmody 

/David  Lisot 

/Will  Rossman 

/J.  T.  Stanton 

/Scott  A.  Travers 


Furthermore,  if  you  have  friends  who  are  ANA  members  but  may 
not  belong  to  our  Society,  please  encourage  them  to  exercise  theit  duty 
—and  privilege— to  vote.  Although  a  person  should  not  ask  another 
individual  to  vote  for  anyone  other  than  the  candidate  of  his/her  choice, 
you  might  point  out  that  the  above  members  are  supportive  ot  the  ideals 
of  the  Society,  which  are  purely  educational  and  which  encourage  the 
camaraderie  that  should  be  an  inherent  part  of  our  hobby. 

We  wish  all  of  our  members  success  in  the  1995  ANA  election! 
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Auctions  by  bowers  and  merena,  Inc. 


the 

C'PIV  OUARTCR  DOLLAR, 
or  THC 

UNITCO  STATES 


•"OWNING 


by  Charles  D.  Homing  (R-0332,  KY) 


On  November  17,  1994,  Part  I  of  the  Armand  Champa  Library  was  auctioned  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.,  conducted  the  sale  at  the  Baltimore  Convention 
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Center.  Charles  Davis  of  Wenham,  Massachusetts,  cataloged  the  collection.  This  sale  and  the  two  to 
follow  (March  and  September  of  1995)  are  the  seminal  events  in  the  auction  history  of  American 
numismatic  literature.  A  mail  bid  sale  will  finalize  the  distribution  of  Mr.  Champa’s  library. 

The  auction  was  attended  by  many  notable  bibliophiles  including  John  J.  Ford,  John  Adams, 
Q.  David  Bowers,  John  Bergman,  Charles  Davis,  Remy  Bourne,  Don  Kagin,  Frank  and  Laurese  Katen, 
George  Kolbe,  Dan  Hammelburg,  Myron  Xenos,  Ken  Lowe,  Hugh  Shull,  Michael  Sullivan,  Del  Bland. 
Wayne  Homren  and  Hugh  Schlag. 

According  to  Richard  Bagg  of  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.,  the  sale  of  Part  I  of  the 
library  realized  102%  of  estimate. 

Alan  Grace,  who  bound  many  of  the  special  lots  in  the  sale,  made  a  special  trip  to  attend  the 
auction.  Mr.  Grace,  originally  from  England,  was  brought  to  the  U.S.  by  Mr.  Champa  specifically  to 
create  unique  bindings  for  the  important  works  in  his  library.  He  is  now  living  on  St.  Simon's  Island, 
Georgia,  and  has  become  the  foremost  book  binder  of  numismatic  literature  in  the  country. 

The  Armand  Champa  Library  is  the  most  extensive  ever  auctioned.  It  is  complete  in  virtually 
every  category,  containing  the  most  significant  efforts  of  essentially  every  numismatic  contributor  of  the 
19th  century  and  virtually  complete  in  20th  century  rarities. 

For  example,  the  Champa  library  contains  Raphael  Thian’s  personal  copies  of  The  Register  of  the 
Confederate  Debt,  which  sold  for  $11,500,  and  the  Currency  of  the  Confederate  States ,  which  sold  for 
$25,300— establishing  a  record  for  American  numismatic  literature.  In  addition,  Sylvister  Crosby’s 
personal,  unbound  copy  of  The  Early  Coins  of  America  sold  for  $8,800.  (All  prices  include  a  10% 
buyer’s  premium.) 

Lot  233  of  the  sale  was  perhaps  its  most  interesting  item.  Labeled  “Numismatics’  Most 
Significant  Telegram,”  this  lot  was  the  original  telegram  sent  to  Walter  Breen  by  John  J.  Ford  in 
November  of  1950.  The  telegram  informed  Breen  of  an  employment  interview  that  Ford  had  set  up  with 
Wayte  Raymond.  It  essentially  enabled  Breen  to  work  under  the  guidance  of  Raymond.  Breen’s 
subsequent  research  tremendously  enhanced  the  body  of  current  numismatic  knowledge.  Even  today,  his 
efforts  are  still  considered  the  gold  standard  by  which  current  research  is  measured. 

According  to  Richard  Bagg,  there  were  a  total  of  306  bidders  for  the  sale  (including  mail  bidders 
and  approximately  75  bidders  present  on  the  floor).  Over  100  different  bidders  were  successful,  50  of 
which  were  from  the  floor.  95%  of  the  lots  sold,  with  only  5%  returning  to  the  book.  He  noted  that 
the  total  hammer  price  of  $335,000  (including  the  10%  buyer’s  premium)  realized  102%  of  the  pre-sale 
estimate.  There  were  no  reserves  in  the  sale. 

Dr.  Bagg  also  expressed  great  pride  in  his  one  purchase  from  the  sale:  Vols.  1-6  of  The 
Numismatist  for  $13,200.  Having  previously  sold  his  library,  he  felt  that  this  was  a  rare  opportunity  to 
own  one  of  numismatics’  singular  classics. 

Other  highlights  in  the  library  include  the  complete  plated  auction  sales  of  S.  H.  and  H. 
Chapman,  auction  sales  complete  with  all  plates  of  W.  E.  Woodward  and  the  complete  auction  sales  with 
all  plates  of  Thomas  Elder. 
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Mr  Champa  has  been  the  driving  force  in  the  collection  of  American  numismatic  literature  for 
the  past  20  years.  He  has  dedicated  uncounted  hours  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  his  passion. 
In  the  process  he  helped  found  the  NBS  (Numismatic  Bibliomania  Society),  which  is  the  organization 
dedicated  to  collecting  numismatic  literature. 

NBS  Contact:  Frank  VanZandt 
6032  VanZandt  Road 
Livonia,  NY  14487 

In  addition,  he  has  opened  his  library  to  the  collecting  fraternity  for  research  and  pleasure.  Many 
people  have  benefited  from  his  generosity,  and  several  previously  unknown  items  have  come  to  light 
because  of  his  efforts. 

In  August  of  1994  it  was  my  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  to  visit  Mr.  Champa’s  library  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Charlie  Davis  was  completing  his  cataloging  of  Part  I  of 
the  sale.  The  collection  was  still  intact,  although  Part  I  had  been  segregated  into  a  spare  bedroom. 

To  describe  my  experience  as  “awesome”  would  be  an  understatement.  I  was  truly  overwhelmed. 
Everywhere  I  turned  there  was  another  rarity  or  a  unique  item.  I  held  the  Thian  on  Confederate  notes. 

I  perused  Walter  Breen’s  handwritten  research.  There  were  rare  manuscripts,  complete  runs  of 
periodicals  from  the  19th  century,  comprehensive  Woodward  &  Chapman  sales— an  endless  array  of  the 
finest  in  American  numismatic  literature. 

I  walked,  talked  and  reveled  in  books  for  an  afternoon.  Mr.  Champa  was  the  consummate  host— 
extremely  gracious,  indulging,  interesting  and  fascinating.  I  had  some  questions  about  a  rare  manuscript; 
Mr.  Champa  telephoned  two  friends  across  the  country  so  that  I  could  obtain  more  in-depth,  firsthand 
information— incredible! 

Then  I  spied  it.  It  was  going  to  be  in  the  first  sale— a  purple  suede,  limp  leather,  extremely  rare 
B.  Max  Mehl  Catalogue  of  Commemorative  Coins.  I  now  know  through  Helen  Carmody  of  the  existence 
of  one  other  example.  Oh,  it  was  neat!— and  was  potentially  affordable.  This  particular  copy  was 
interleaved  and  had  the  gilt  stamp  of  “Adolph  Larson”  on  the  cover.  Mehl  produced  only  four  other 
leather-bound  catalogues:  The  French,  Dunham,  Atwater  and  Faelton  collections.  All  are  excessively 
rare. 


B.  Max  Mehl  was  the  premier  coin  promoter  of  the  first  half  of  the  20th  century.  Oftentimes 
compared  to  P.  T.  Barnum,  Mehl,  more  than  any  other  individual,  brought  coin  collecting  to  the 
American  public. 

Prior  to  his  emergence  as  a  teen-age  dealer  in  1903,  coin  collecting  was  virtually  the  exclusive 
turf  of  the  privileged  class.  It  was  viewed  as  an  esoteric  hobby  for  the  wealthy  and  educated. 

Mehl  changed  the  face  of  collecting  in  America.  Although  his  primary  focus  was  the  lower-end 
collector,  he  handled  many  of  the  major  collections  of  the  1920s,  ’30s  and  ’40s.  His  publications 
included  the  Mehl  Numismatic  Monthly ,  The  Star  Rare  Coin  Encyclopedia,  and  numerous  price  lists  and 
mailings  for  more  than  50  years. 

Mehl  was  truly  a  phenomenal  self-promoter.  Even  as  early  as  1916  he  boasted  a  $3,000  steel 
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time-lock  safe  in  one  of  his  publications.  He  quotes,  “The  first  requisite  for  good  advertisement  is  that 
it  must  be  absolutely  truthful.”  Mehl  certainly  knew  how  to  manipulate  the  concepts  of  modern 
advertising.  His  claims  of  “character  above  all  else,”  and  an  affinity  for  the  newly  emerging  middle  class 
with  disposable  income,  certainly  found  fertile  ground  with  the  American  public. 

Mehl  was  never  a  researcher,  nor  did  he  pay  particular  attention  to  details  or  accuracy.  (Many 
of  his  lot  descriptions  in  his  auction  catalogues  are  embellished— even  inaccurate.) 

Although  Mehl  made  huge  contributions  to  the  numismatic  fraternity,  he  did  perpetrate  many 
notable  inaccuracies.  Among  the  most  interesting  was  the  fixed  price  list  of  The  Celebrated  Collection 
of  Large  United  States  Cents  formed  by  Dr.  Geo.  P.  French  of  May  1930.  In  a  recent  article  in  7 he 
Asylum  (Spring  1994),  Charles  Davis  recounts  George  H.  Clapp’s  disdain  for  Mehl’s  cataloging  abilities 
The  article  provides  fascinating  insight  and  is  highly  recommended. 

Earlier,  in  1927,  Mehl  reprinted  The  Catalogue  of  John  W.  Haseltine’s  Type  Table  of  Dollars, 
Half  Dollars,  Quarter  Dollars  (1881).  Unfortunately,  Mehl  misspelled  Haseltine’s  name,  using  a  “z” 
instead  of  an  “s”  (Hazeltine).  This  error  was  repeated  by  many  writers  in  the  ensuing  decades  and  has 
only  recently  been  corrected  through  contemporary  research. 

Mehl  obviously  had  his  critics;  he  had  taken  the  staid  conservative  collecting  community  and 
turned  it  on  its  ear.  These  criticisms  never  deterred  Mehl;  he  had  a  flair  for  the  dramatic  and  an  eye  on 
the  bottom  line.  At  the  height  of  his  influence,  in  the  ’20s  and  ’30s,  he  claimed  40  employees  and  a 
$100,000-a-year  advertising  budget. 

Those  two  decades  were  a  fruitful  time  for  Mehl  and  other  coin  promoters.  Commemorative 
coins  were  being  minted  at  a  rapid  pace,  providing  a  never-ending  supply  of  fresh,  limited-supply  coins 
to  sell. 


From  his  base  in  Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  Mehl  mailed  thousands  of  his  circulars  and  price  lists.  He 
described  in  detail  each  issue  available  and  mintage  figures,  expounding  on  profit  potential  and  rarity. 

Mehl  was  very  well  connected  to  the  small  fraternity  of  commemorative  coin  distributors.  He 
maintained  close  associations  with  Stack’s,  Wayte  Raymond  (with  whom  he  was  briefly  associated  in 
1912),  L.  W.  Hoffecker,  Col.  Green  and  several  others.  They  attempted  to  control  the  supply  of 
available  commemorative  coins. 

However,  no  one  promoted  them  as  ardently  or  as  successfully  as  B.  Max  Mehl.  More  than 
likely,  he  purchased  and  sold  more  commemorative  coins  than  any  other  dealer  during  that  period. 

In  1937,  at  the  height  of  the  commemorative  coin  frenzy,  Mehl  published  The  Commemorative 
Coins  of  The  United  States. 

This,  of  course,  brings  us  back  to  Armand  Champa’s  Library— the  interleaved  special  edition  and 
the  sale  of  November  17,  1994.  The  Mehl  commemorative  coin  catalog  appeared  as  Lot  #406  in  the  sale. 
The  lot  had  a  pre-sale  estimate  of  $500.  I  was  very  fortunate  to  purchase  it  for  $525  (including  the 
buyer’s  premium).  Considering  its  beauty,  rarity  and  historical  significance,  the  catalogue  will  certainly 
occupy  a  place  of  honor— not  only  in  my  numismatic  book  collection  but  also  in  my  commemorative 
memorabilia  collection. 
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Pictured  is  the  lot  description  from  the  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena  catalog  as  well  as  a 
studio  photograph  of  Mr.  Mehl.  I  hope  you  enjoy  seeing  both.  Perhaps  one  day  I  will  show  “my 
treasure"  (as  Helen  describes  it)  at  a  Society  meeting.  However,  I'd  be  willing  to  do  so  only  before 
refreshments  are  served! 


B.  Max  Mehl:  [Studio 
Photograph /,  1028 


Rare  Mehl  i 

406  B.  M  \\  Mehl:  The  Com¬ 
memorative  Coins  oj  the 
L  mted  States.  A  Chrono¬ 
logical  and  Historical  Ar¬ 
rangement  oj  All  the  Is¬ 
sues  With  Illustrations  oj' 
Each ,  Giving  Number  Au¬ 
thorized ,  Number  Coined , 
Number  Remelted  and  Is¬ 
sue  Prices ,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  1937.  .79,  (1) 

pages,  interleaved  with 
bond  paper  watermarked 
"( )ld  Bi  < >okfield  Bond  . 
original  purple  limp 
suede  covers  with  lapp 
edges,  l  ine.  (700. 00) 
The  rare  leatherbound  editio 
lion.  Adolphe  Larson's  cop\  w 
1 1  ( mi  (over. 


Leather 


and  die  (11  si  we  have  seen  at  auo 
,  his  name  stamped  in  gilt  on  the 
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FUN  SHOW  MEETING 


by  Charles  D.  Horning  (R-0332,  KY) 

Frank  DuVall  was  the  featured  speaker  at  the  FUN  meeting  on  Saturday,  January  7,  1995.  His 
topic,  “How  to  Enjoy  Commem  Collecting,"  was  very  well  received  hy  all  in  attendance.  Frank 
expressed  his  love  of  naturally  toned  commems.  He  felt  that  the  commem  series  was  the  area  in 
numismatics  most  influenced  hy  toning.  Even  though  most  beginners  prefer  white  coins,  Frank  thought 
that  the  great  appeal  of  color  enhanced  the  beauty  of  the  advanced  collection. 

Other  areas  of  interest  Frank  covered  related  to  proof-like  commems— most  commonly  found  on 
the  Isabella  Quarter  and  the  1937-S  Boone,  but  also  present  on  the  1892  and  1893  Columbians,  New 
Rochelle  and  the  reverse  of  the  1952-D  Carver-Washington. 

Minting  anomalies  were  also  covered  in  his  talk.  Die  clashes  have  been  found  in  both  the  1920 
and  1921  Pilgrims  and  the  Grant  $1  gold.  Die  cracks  (deterioration  of  the  die  during  minting)  were  noted 
in  the  Pilgrim  and  in  the  shield  of  the  Maryland.  Frank  showed  an  example  of  a  planchet  flaw  in  the 
Boone. 

Among  the  more  interesting  aspects  of  his  talk  was  an  Albany,  Georgia  newspaper  article 
regarding  the  54th  counterstamped  Stone  Mountain  commem.  Although  the  article  was  undated,  Frank 
believed  it  was  either  1925  or  1926.  The  coin  was  auctioned  from  the  stage  of  the  Liberty  Theatre  and 
realized  a  price  of  $40.  (As  a  point  of  interest,  my  mother  is  from  Albany,  and  I  am  currently  trying 
to  obtain  the  original  of  the  article  that  Frank  presented.) 

Frank  also  brought  to  our  attention  the  fact  that  the  Hartford  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
serially  numbered  the  first  200  Connecticut  commems  issued. 

As  always,  Frank  could  not  resist  delving  into  his  vast  commem  memorabilia  collection.  Items 
pictured  included  related  specimens  from  the  Arkansas,  Bay  Bridge,  Columbia,  Elgin,  Hawaii,  Lincoln, 
Oregon  Trail  and  Sesqui  commems. 

Frank  also  confirmed  mintage  numbers  for  the  Norse  medals:  Thick-33,750;  Thin-6,000;  and 
the  large  medal-75. 

In  closing,  Frank  expressed  his  love  of  collecting,  creating  exhibits,  and  the  joys  of  meeting  the 
people  associated  with  collecting  commems.  Frank  is  truly  our  “Gem"  for  sharing  so  much  of  himself 
and  his  knowledge  with  our  Society. 

*  *  * 

All  too  often  we  neglect  our  “modern  ”  commems.  However,  we  now  have  a  very  enlightening 
article  written  hy  our  vice  president. 

All  That  Glitters  is  Not  ...  Clad? 

by  James  J.  Dooley  (R-1809,  CA) 

Can’t  afford  the  gold  commems?  Intimidated  by  and/or  weary  of  the  grading  and  pricing 
intricacies  of  the  1892-1954  classic  silver  commems?  Is  the  U.S.  Mint  producing  just  too  many  silver 
dollar  commems  for  you  to  keep  track  of?  Then  I’d  like  to  suggest  the  field  of  modern  commemorative 
half  dollars  for  your  collecting  consideration.  That’s  right— start  with  the  1982  George  Washington  halt, 
and  don’t  look  back! 

Before  getting  into  all  the  advantages  these  coins  have  to  offer.  I’d  like  to  call  the  court  in  session 
and  rule  on  two  common  objections  to  the  modern  commem  halves: 
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1  Objection:  They’re  CLAD! 

Decision:  Overruled!  First  of  all,  they’re  not  all  clad;  the  silver  1982  George 
Washington  and  1993  Bill  of  Rights  coins  are  two  of  the  more  attractively-designed  coins  in  the  series. 
But  1  admit,  collectors  continue  to  have  an  aversion  to  clad  coins  (even  30  years  after  their  introduction). 
It  is  certainly  understandable  to  prefer  the  glitter  and  cartwheel  luster  of  an  original  silver  coin,  but  the 
one  classic  objection  to  clads— poor  strike— virtually  does  not  occur  with  the  clad  commems:  That’s  one 
mint  state  grading  factor  with  which  the  collector  of  clad  commems  simply  does  not  have  to  contend. 


2.  Objection:  They’re  NOT  even  remotely  RARE! 

Decision:  Overruled  again!  Perhaps  they’re  not  rare  in  the  classic  sense,  but,  like  with 
many  things  numismatic,  it  pays  to  look  beyond  the  surface— the  glitter— of  absolute  mintages.  I  will 
concede  that  none  of  the  clad  commems  are  “rare,”  or  ever  likely  to  become  so.  However,  these  coins 
do  offer  the  collector  genuinely  low  mintages,  especially  in  comparison  to  modern  regular  issue  U.S. 
coins.  Also  noteworthy  is  the  wide  disparity  between  the  Proof  and  the  lower  Uncirculated  mintages  for 
each  issue;  the  Proofs  may  be  prettier,  but  the  Uncirculated  coins  should  be  more  precious  to  the  serious 
collector. 

Now',  with  these  aspersions  cast  out  of  the  way,  here  are  what  I  consider  to  be  the  six  main 
attractions  of  modern  commemorative  half  dollars: 


1 .  Every  issue  currently  on  the  numismatic  after-market,  from  the  1982  George  Washington 
issue  to  the  1994  World  Cup.  is  inexpensively  priced.  No  coin.  Uncirculated  or  Proof,  should  cost  you 
more  than  $10,  based  on  recent  Numismatic  News  hid;  the  entire  set.  Uncirculated  and  Proof,  comes  in 
at  $121.25.  (See  the  following  for  a  listing  of  the  coins  comprising  the  current  set.) 

2.  Low  mintages.  If  these  low-mintage  coins  got  the  recognition  they  deserve,  their  prices 
would  undoubtedly  be  higher.  What  is  now  best  approached  as  an  enjoyable  pursuit  could  actually 
become  a  store  of  value  for  those  who  recognize  the  coins’  “sleeper"  status  today.  One  day,  these  coins 
will  bask  in  the  numismatic  limelight. 


As  discussed  earlier,  the  Uncirculated  mintages  are  especially  underappreciated.  A  list 
of  the  coins  comprising  the  series  through  the  1994  World  Cup  and  a  comparison  of  their  BU,  Proof  and 
total  mintages  is  as  follows: 


Issue 

Uncirculated 

1982  George  Washington 

2,210,458 

1986  Statue  of  Liberty 

928,008 

1989  Congress 

163,753 

1991  Mount  Rushmore 

172,754 

1992  Olympics 

161,607 

1992  Columbus 

135,702 

1993  Bill  of  Rights 

190,937 

1993  World  War  II 

198,958 

1994  World  Cup 

169,354 

Total 

4,331,531 

Proof 

Total 

Unc.  Percent 

4,894,044 

7,104,502 

31% 

6,925,627 

7,853,635 

12% 

767,897 

931,650 

18% 

753,257 

926,011 

19% 

519,645 

681,252 

24% 

390,154 

525,856 

26% 

584,350 

775,287 

25% 

313,801 

512,759 

39% 

607,497 

776,851 

22% 

5,756,272 

20,087,803 

22% 
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3.  Variety.  Besides  the  two  silver  issues  and  the  Proof  and  Uncirculated  finishes  for  each 
issue,  packaging  options  available  since  the  1993  Bill  of  Rights  coins  have  provided  a  little  spice  to  the 
half-dollar  series.  The  pot  has  even  been  flavored  with  its  own  official  issuing  commission 
counterstamps— the  AN  A/James  Madison  Memorial  Fellowship  Foundation  “Freedom  Packs.”  All  of 
these  and  future  “specials”  are  strictly  optional  and  not,  in  my  opinion,  required  to  have  a  complete  set 
(season  your  collection  to  taste). 

4.  The  fact  that  most  serious  collectors  now  ignore  these  coins  means  that  the  field  is  fertile 
for  you  to  make  meaningful  discoveries.  To  find  out  what  Society  member  Michael  V.  McGrath  learned 
during  his  study  of  the  1982  George  Washington  half  dollar,  for  instance,  refer  to  your  copy  of  the 
Fall/Winter  1992  edition  of  The  Commemorative  Trail.  There  is  plenty  to  learn  and  discover  about  all 
the  modern  commemorative  half-dollar  issues. 

5.  There  are  no  security  worries  for  the  collector.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the  entire  set 
catalogs  at  $121.25.  Save  your  safe  deposit  and/or  insurance  money  and  enjoy  spending  it  all  on  all  the 
commemorative  half  dollars  that  are  likely  to  be  issued  well  into  the  21st  century. 

6.  No  grading  worries.  Of  course,  this  isn’t  entirely  true,  although  conventional  wisdom 
insists  that  modern  commems  are  virtually  all  gems.  For  instance,  I  recently  purchased  a  BU  Mount 
Rushmore  with  a  scratch  across  the  reverse  buffalo  that  definitely  took  the  coin  out  of  the  gem  class. 
The  monetary  loss  for  my  momentary  inattention:  Oh,  I  don’t  know,  perhaps  $1.  That  beats  getting 
your  gem  PCGS  Alabama  2X2  home  and  losing  an  entire  night’s  sleep  over  that  shotgun  blast  to  Kilby’s 
head  that  you’re  convinced  would  put  the  coin  into  the  “damaged/no  grade”  category  if  resubmitted.  Pay 
attention  to  what  you’re  doing  and,  even  without  a  loupe,  you  can  build  a  complete  gem  set  ot  modern 
commem  half  dollars. 

1  don’t  think  that  there’s  any  getting  around  the  fact  that  the  preceding  is  an  impressive  list  of  positive 
attributes.  My  recommendations  for  forming  a  collection  of  these  coins  are  as  follows: 

1.  Take  a  methodical  approach,  just  as  you  would  with  any  other  series.  Collect  the  coins 
one  at  a  time;  don’t  buy  the  set  from  a  dealer  all  in  one  fell  swoop.  This  way  you’ll  enjoy  the  process 
more  and  get  a  better  feel  for  what  issues  are  more  difficult  to  find.  And  if  you’re  not  going  to  collect 
both  the  Proof  and  Uncirculated  finishes,  concentrate  on  the  Uncirculated.  The  mintages,  without 
exception,  have  been  lower  than  the  Proof,  and  this  trend  is  virtually  certain  to  continue.  Later  you  can 
branch  out  into  the  Proofs,  special  packaging  editions,  etc.  And,  yes,  you  may  desire  to  upgrade  your 
pieces  as  you  go.  Again,  despite  conventional  wisdom,  each  specimen  of  each  and  every  issue  is  not  an 
MS-70.  But  remember,  however  you  decide  to  form  your  collection,  your  set  is  complete  when  it  meets 
your  standards— not  someone  else’s. 

2.  Use  an  attractive  holder  or  display  system  to  protect  and  display  your  collection.  Once 
again  (remember  conventional  wisdom?),  it  is  not  mandatory  to  keep  your  coins  in  the  original  issue 
holders.  (Besides,  your  George  Washington  half  will  never  develop  concentric  circle  toning  in  its 
pliofilm  envelope.)  But,  if  you  do  decide  to  remove  the  coins  from  the  holders,  hold  on  to  the  holders; 
they  may  become  a  collectible  in  their  own  right  (hey,  you  never  know!). 

3.  Take  the  pursuit  seriously.  Study  the  coins  themselves  and  their  history  and  background. 
These  coins  are  just  as  worthy  of  study  and  research  as  any  others.  As  discussed  earlier,  because  ot  its 
general  neglect  by  the  numismatic  fraternity,  this  series  is  certainly  ripe  for  discovery. 
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HAVE  FUN! 


\ly  last  recommendation— have  fun— is  the  most  important  of  all.  My  goal  in  writing  this  article 
was  to  show  my  readers  how  easy  the  modern  series  of  commemorative  half  dollars  is  to  enjoy.  The 
coins  are  scarce  and  inexpensive;  there’s  plenty  of  variety  and  potential  for  discovery;  and  there’s  no  need 
for  pinpoint  grading.  Oh,  you  won’t  get  rich  during  the  next  bull  market  with  these  coins  in  your 
"portfolio,”  but  in  numismatics,  all  that  glitters  is  not  a  bigger  checking  account  balance. 


*  *  * 


RECOMMENDED  READING 


by  Helen  L.  Carmody  (R-0007,  CA) 


Since  this  is  a  double  issue,  I  will  omit  listing  the  various 
articles  published  since  our  last  issue  of  The  Commemorative  Trail ; 
however,  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  how  important  it  is  that  you 
subscribe  to  the  following  numismatic  periodicals; 

COINAGE  magazine,  published  by  Miller  Magazines,  Inc., 
4880  Market  Street,  Ventura,  CA  93003-7783;  $23  for  12  monthly 
issues.) 


Coins  magazine,  published  by  Krause  Publications,  Inc.,  700 
East  State  Street,  lola,  WI  54990;  $21.95  for  12  monthly  issues.) 

The  Coin  Dealer  Newsletter  Monthly  Supplement ,  published  by 
CDN,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  7939,  Torrance,  CA  90504;  the  weekly  Greysheet— including  the  Monthly 
Supplement  and  Quarterly— is  $54.00  for  six  months  and  $98.00  for  one  year;  the  single-copy  price  of 
the  Monthly  Supplement  is  $4.00. 

Coin  World  [911  Vandemark  Road,  Sidney,  OH  45365]  is  published  weekly;  $28  for  52  weekly 

issues.) 


Numismatic  News  [published  by  Krause  Publications,  700  East  State  Street,  lola,  WI  54990)  is 
$27.95  for  53  issues. 

All  of  these  publications  feature  countless  supplements  to  the  knowledge  contained  in 
commemorative  references  already  residing  in  your  libraries.  I  hope  all  Society  members  subscribe  to 
these  publications.  Support  these  magazines  and  newspapers;  write  articles  and/or  letters  to  the  editor 
to  share  your  knowledge  and  to  express  your  views;  encourage  others  to  do  the  same!  The  printed  word 
will  remain  for  decades  to  come  to  spark  the  interest  necessary  to  attract  new  collectors  to  perpetuate  our 
hobby.  The  future  of  numismatics  depends  upon  all  ot  us. 
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Again,  we  have  another  invaluable  submission  from  one  of  our  regular  contributors  It  must  b< 
every  editor’s  dream  to  receive  features  of  this  quality \  and  no  words  of  appreciation  arc  adequati  to 
convey  the  gratitude  l  have  for  all  of  our  authors  who  give  of  their  time  and  energy  to  share  their 
expertise  with  fellow  members  by  filling  the  pages  of  our  journal. 


COMMEM  BUYER,  BEWARE! 

by  Anthony  Swiatek  (R-0004,  NY) 


At  the  recent  FUN  show  in  Orlando,  Florida,  deals  of  U.S.  Type  material  to  U  S.  Commems, 
crossed  my  path.  Of  special  interest  was  an  offered  MS-66  slabbed  1893  Columbian  half  dollar.  It 
possessed  a  lovely  yellow-red,  red  and  bluish  toning.  The  asking  price  was  $5,000.  High  bid  is  $2,500. 

Although  1  have  a  number  of  interested  clients,  $3,000  to  $3,200  for  a  strictly  graded  piece  is 
the  maximum  Fd  ask.  Don’t  want  them  overpaying  two  or  three  times  bid  or  ask  levels.  New  clients 
have  told  me  they  did  several  years  ago  and  now  regret  it.  Unless:  a)  one  cannot  live  without  a 
particular  very  high-priced  coin— which  glows  in  the  dark,  or  b)  is  completely  knowledgeable  about  the 
said,  and  c)  has  nearly  unlimited  funds,  it  should  be  acquired  only  for  the  thrill  of  ownership. 

Without  noting  the  service,  the  enclosed  specimen  flaunted  a  big  enough  bag  mark  or  hit  on 
Columbus’  head,  as  well  as  five  not-too-small  hairline  scratches  on  his  portrait.  These  were  observed 
when  the  coin  was  tilted  and  rotated  during  examination.  That’s  a  NO-NO  for  coins  grading  MS-66! 
Fd  rate  the  coin  MS-64  +  ,  if  it  lacked  the  colored  toning,  but  some  people  would  pay  only  an  MS-65 
price  with  the  said. 

The  reverse  Santa  Maria  also  displayed  some  hits  and  hairline  scratches  on  her  sails.  It’s  worth 
unslabbed  between  $350  and  $600— not  $5,000!!! 

Pity  the  unknowledgeable  person  who  falls  for  the  seller’s  hype.  His  or  her  primary  objective 
is  to  unload  this  overgraded  emperor— who  really  wears  no  clothes,  although  they'll  have  you  believe  he 
does— because  it  possesses  iridescent  toning.  This  coin  dealer  is  living  proof  that  reincarnation  is  for  real. 
In  a  previous  life  he  or  she  sold  tickets  for  the  Titanic’s  maiden— and  only— voyage.  Remember,  surface 
negatives  count!  They  can  lower  a  coin’s  grade,  especially  hairline  scratches,  deep  cuts,  and  bag  marks 
situated  in  the  coin’s  primary  focal  area,  regardless  of  color  or  luster  blaze.  (By  the  way,  I  did  procure 
a  strictly  graded  1893  sea  green  and  blue  toned  MS-66  encapsulation  for  $2,900.)  Other  noted  infamous 
offerings  by  dealers  and  collectors  to  rest  upon  my  bourse  cases  were  several  MS-65  white,  flashy 
slabbed  1892  and  1893  Columbians.  All  bore  an  unequivocal,  irrefutable  metal  loss— and  not  the 
presence  of  lack  of  metal  fill  marks,  which  can  resemble  wear— on  Columbus'  cheekbone.  These 
obverses  are  AU-58  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  grade.  That  translates  into  full  original  luster,  original 
surfaces,  grading  at  least  MS-64  and  better,  but  with  a  trace  of  wear  or  actual  metal  loss  on  the  coin’s 
high  point(s)  or  first  area(s)  to  show  wear.  Doesn't  matter  if  the  reverse  grades  MS-68  or  vice  versa. 
Sorry,  but  these  knowledgeable  individuals  would  not  place  such  pieces  in  their  collections.  (Was  able 
to  buy  three  1893  flashy,  peripheral  toned  MS-65  encapsulations  for  $675  each  from  a  collector.  Bid  was 
$600.  Happy  to  pay  his  asking  price  for  real  quality.  Would  have  paid  more  for  these  babies!) 
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Around  1  1  a  m  on  Sunday,  a  collector  looked  at  me,  as  it'  he  was  analyzing  my  body  with  a  Star 
Trek  Trico’der,  to  see  whether  1  was  from  the  third  planet  from  our  sun.  Approaching  the  bourse  table 
he  uttered.  "Can  1  show  you  something  amazing?”  Opening  his  attache  case,  he  carefully  began  to 
unw  rap  an  item  taken  from  a  box,  as  if  it  were  the  Holy  Grail  or  a  device  which  would  unlock  the  secrets 
of  the  universe.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  slabbed  MS-68  Wisconsin.  Unfortunately,  1  was  momentarily 
impressed  by  the  listed  lofty  numerical  state  of  preservation.  The  coin's  surfaces  lacked  the  required 
associated  exceptional,  eye-appealing  flash.  The  natural-colored  toning  present  looked  overcooked  or  just 
too  dark  After  some  conversation,  this  person,  who  assumed  he  possessed  vast  amounts  of  commem 
knowledge,  asked  me  only  $7,000  for  a  coin  he  acquired  for  $8,500.  I  passed,  not  wanting  to  put  any 
clients  into  such  a  coin.  Was  informed  that  “a  bargain  was  being  missed.” 

Were  this  coin  cracked  out  and  submitted  again,  it  would  certainly  come  back  graded  MS-66 
($270-$350)!  Wonder  how  the  heck  that  coin  was  ever  given  an  MS-68  label?  My  belief  is  that  the 
grading  insert  was  incorrectly  labeled.  A  rare  computer  error?  How  else  could  this  gift  slab  enter  the 
marketplace?  Only  Jesus  or  a  deity  would  crack  out  this  coin  because  the  grade  was  off  and  return  the 
insert  for  deletion  from  the  census  or  population  report. 

Had  a  client  return  two  MS-67 +  Wisconsins  for  a  possible  upgrade.  They  were  equally  mark 
free,  possessed  brighter  colors— but  with  somewhat  less  surface  coverage— and  two  tons  of  flashy  luster. 
Both  came  back  graded  MS-67.  What  can  you  say?  For  a  Wisconsin  to  grade  MS-68,  the  eye  appeal 
and  luster  should  be  exceptional.  Its  surfaces  must  be  virtually  flawless,  flaunting  no  more  than  a  tew 
minuscule  marks  which  should  not  be  located  in  primary  focal  areas.  If  almost  or  completely  color 
toned,  the  coin  should  give  the  impression  that  a  small  figurative  light  bulb  is  present  behind  the  veil  of 

colors. 


Other  issues  as  the  Hawaiian  will  not  flaunt  equal  blaze  because  of  different  die  preparation. 
Should  a  Hawaiian  look  semi-prooflike  or  prooflike,  it  is  either  a  counterfeit  or  its  surfaces  were  polished 
to  some  degree.  Howbeit,  if  polished,  it  will  still  exhibit  its  genuine  characteristics. 

Some  dealers  and  collectors  exclaimed  that  it’s  the  coin’s  luster,  blaze,  pizazz  or  flash  that  really 
count  with  today’s  grading  services.  I  was  shown  two  really  white  flashy  MS-65  Maine  Centennial  pieces 
and  one  very  attractive  and  flashy  MS-65  California  Diamond  Jubilee  half  dollar.  Premium  prices  were 
paid  because— I  was  told— they  are  not  your  average  specimens.  For  starters,  their  owners  were  informed 
that  their  Maines  had  hairline  scratches  across  and  on  the  sides  of  the  obverse  shield!  That  makes  the 
coin  an  MS-64  +  in  my  book.  Give  the  plus  for  the  flash,  but  they  are  MS-64  +  or  PQ  at  best.  The 
California  Jubilee,  as  most  collectors  call  the  issue,  had  a  beautiful  MS-65  +  obverse.  Unfortunately, 
the  reverse  grizzly  bear  design  (which  is  slightly  higher  than  the  obverse  creation)  displayed  a  definite 
metal  loss  or  wear  on  its  shoulder,  from  whatever  form  of  abuse.  Your  obverse  grades  MS-65  +  ,  but 
the  backside  rates  an  AU-58.  Due  to  its  appeal,  such  is  the  kind  of  coin  one  pays  between  $150  and 
$200.  You  submit  to  the  services  and  hope  for  a  grade  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  acquisition  and 
slabbing  fee.  You  can  bet  the  knowledgeable  dealer— who  told  the  buyer  he'd  be  guaranteed  a  place  in 
heaven  with  its  purchase— would  not  place  the  coin  in  his  or  her  personal  collection!  (Got  real  lucky! 
Acquired  an  amazing  NGC  MS-67  Cal  with  light  color  for  $2,500!)  Yes,  flash  counts,  but  it  must  be 
combined  with  other  grading  factors  such  as  bag-mark  size,  a  cut  or  cuts,  slight  wear,  hairline  scratches 
and  strike.  That  MS-67  offering  with  strike  weakness  on  the  bear’s  snout  or  motto  is  not  an  MS-67  coin. 

Try  MS-65  + ! 
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The  last  infamous  or  even  villainous  offering  were  four  MS-66  Ft.  Vancouvers,  graded  by  the 
same  service  for  $2,300.  $2,100,  $1,800  and  $1,700.  Bought  the  two  higher  priced  pieces  for  $4,300 
and  passed  on  the  others.  A  collector  who  was  sitting  at  my  table  during  the  transaction  asked,  “Why 
did  I  pass  on  the  other  two  pieces  when  I  could  have  averaged  out,  like  the  seller  said,  on  the  deal?”  He 
was  informed  that  the  two  Vancouvers  acquired  were  solid  or  strictly  graded  MS-66  coinage  for  clients. 
The  other  coins  were  offered  for  less  because  they  were  overgraded.  On  one  piece.  Dr.  McLoughlin 
flaunted  some  hairline  scratches  across  his  head.  The  other  lowest-priced  offering  possessed  strike 
weakness  on  the  head  and  body  of  the  reverse  trapper.  Strike  is  important,  and  its  weakness  lowers  grade 
and  value.  If  out  of  the  encapsulation,  this  coin  is  worth  between  $600  and  $900.  He  now  understood 
why  the  seller  was  so  intent  and  disingenuously  concerned  about  my  averaging  out  on  the  deal  and  the 
reason  for  the  price  spread  for  the  same  coin  in  the  same  grade.  I  explained  that  this  dealer  got  lucky 
on  these  submissions,  which  can  sporadically  occur,  or  purchased  these  pieces  way  below  current 
accurately  graded  levels.  Look  at  the  amount  of  coins  graded.  Certainly  no  one  is  100%  perfect. 

Well,  I  know  of  an  acquaintance  who  believes  he  is  better  than  100%  perfect.  He  talks  to  himself 
because  he  enjoys  dealing  with  a  better  class  of  people.  Why  he’s  so  religious  that  he  worships— himself! 
As  tax  time  nears,  it’s  a  good  thing  he  doesn’t  have  to  pay  taxes  on  his  exaggerations  or  what  he  thinks 
he  is  worth. 

When  the  show  was  over,  I  was  able  to  acquire  several  amazing  encapsulated  Morgan  and  Peace 
dollars,  some  beautiful  type  gold  coinage— including  an  MS-67  $20  Saint  Gaudens  beauty  and  one  1864 
MS-65  Seated  Liberty  dollar,  etc.— but  not  at  current  levels,  which  for  specific  coinage  are  not  at  all 
realistic. 


*  *  * 


And  now  Anthony  turns  to  the  Columbian  Exposition  half  dollar  and  shares  his  knowledge 
regarding  that  popular  issue. . . 


DATE 

BUSINESS 

STRIKE 

ASSAY 

COINS 

PROOFS 

MELTED 

NET 

MINTAGE 

1892 

950,000 

? 

103 

0 

950,000 

1893 

4,052,105 

2,105 

0 

2,501,700 

1,548,300 

AUTHORIZED  PER  ACT  OF  AUGUST  5,  1892:  5,000,000 
OFFICIAL  SALE  PRICE:  $1 
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Kl  \SON  FOR  1SSI  L  To  commemorate  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  held  in  Chicago,  Illinois, 
and  the  400th  Anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Christopher  Columbus. 


Obverse  design: 

Charles  E.  Barber 

Depicted  is  the  bust  of  Christopher  Columbus  facing  right.  This  is  a 
fantasy  portrait  based  on  the  work  by  Olin  Levi  Warner  (1844-1896). 
Incused  on  the  left  truncation  of  the  collar  is  the  letter  B  representing 
the  designer's  initial. 

Reverse: 

George  T.  Morgan 

Depicts  a  three-masted  caravel  (representing  the  flagship  Santa 

Maria)  sailing  to  the  left,  in  a  westerly  direction,  above  two 
cartographic  hemispheres,  representing  the  opening  of  the  New 

World  to  Europeans.  “14”  to  left;  “92”  to  right,  represent  the  year 
of  Columbus’  first  voyage.  At  the  lower  right  edge  of  the  center  sail 
appears  a  small  “m,”  in  relief,  representing  the  creator’s  initial. 

Edge  design: 

Reeded 

It  was  the  initial  hope  of  the  Exposition’s  Commission  manager  to  have  40  million  half  dollars  struck 
which  would  be  used  as  admission  tokens  to  the  Expo  and  later  taken  home  as  souvenirs. 

Unfortunately  for  them,  only  5  million  were  authorized.  Thus,  born  out  of  monetary  need,  our  first 
commemorative  half  dollar  was  sold  at  double  face  value  to  help  defray  expenses.  It  was  supposedly 
produced  from  “reincarnated”  or  melted-down  obsolete  coins  (three-cent  pieces,  half  dimes,  etc.)  as 
mandated  by  the  Act. 

Struck  in  1892,  it  was  not  included  as  part  of  the  yearly  proof  set  which  now  flaunted  the  new  Barber 
coinage.  Why?  A  proof  Columbian  would  have  to  cost  more  than  one  dollar,  whereas  the  Barber  half 
would  cost  the  collector  only  a  few  cents  over  face  value.  This  motion  could  not  be  harmonized;  thus 
no  remembrance  preserver  joined  the  group. 

Were  it  not  for  the  escapades  of  Commissioner  Col.  James  Ellsworth,  one  of  the  most  famous  coin 
collectors,  there  would  be  no  1892  Columbian  proof  half  dollar.  H.  N.  Higinbothan  simply  wanted  the 
first  regular  or  non-special  striking  set  aside  for  Wyckoff,  Seamans  and  Benedict’s  $10,000  specimen. 
The  noted,  makers  of  the  Remington  Standard  Typewriter,  paid  that  unbelievable  sum  for  publicity 
purposes.  Their  keyboard  creation  was  the  official  writing  device  of  the  fair. 

Produced  in  November-December,  all  of  the  1892  coinage  was  distributed.  Howbeit,  in  1894  some 
3,600,000  commemorative  halves  dated  1893  remained  unsold  after  the  Expo  closed  its  doors.  The 
Treasury  Department  made  known  publicly  that  any  person  could  acquire  these  50-cent  pieces  for  face 
value.  Seems  that  few  were  interested,  as  2,501,700  were  melted,  whereas  the  remainder  were  dumped 
into  circulation.  Let  us  also  remember  that  times  were  difficult  for  many.  Your  average  factory  worker 
took  home  between  $4.50  and  $7  per  week.  Hopefully,  a  percentage  of  these  people  had  the  enjoyment 
of  owning  this  issue  at  face  value. 
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Both  issues  are  readily  available  in  grades  EF-40  through  AU-55.  The  real  MS-60  or  MS-60  +  coin 
offers  virtually  little  eye  appeal.  Surfaces  can  range  from  prooflike  to  blazing,  to  pristine,  to  dull,  to 
dipped-out  and  gone  forever  on  these  baggy  surfaces.  Next  there  are  too  many  about  uncirculated  (AU) 
coins  offered  as  BU-60  or  MS-60,  giving  credence  to  their  easy  access.  BU  here  usually  means  “been 
used.”  Howbeit,  MS-60-62  pieces  can  be  located  with  little  effort  and  are  fairly  priced. 

Current  MS-63  levels  are  also  fairly  valued,  as  the  issue  can  be  located  with  not  much  difficulty.  If 
possible,  I  strongly  suggest  collectors,  etc.,  concentrate  on  MS-63 -I-  specimens,  which  offer  better  future 
value.  Why?  These  are  the  types  of  coins  desired  by  dealers,  in  hopes  of  having  them  slabbed  MS-64. 
Check  their  current  trend  values!  Apply  same  reasoning  to  MS-64  +  specimens.  However,  chances  are 
slim  these  coins  would  be  slabbed  MS-65,  due  to  a  detracting  deep  bag  mark,  or  hairline  scratch,  or  bag 
marks,  or  hit  in  the  primary  focal  area. 

Strictly  graded  MS-64  specimens  are  fairly  valued.  Supply  is  certainly  adequate.  More  highly 
recommended  is  the  MS-64  +  coin.  Why?  These  are  some  of  the  coins  once  bought  and  sold  as  MS-65. 
For  those  who  cannot  afford  MS-65  prices,  the  item  can  be  a  fantastic  acquisition.  Good  future, 
especially  when  the  market  heats  up.  Beware  of  those  pieces  labeled  MS-65  which  possess  an 
unequivocal,  irrefutable  abrasion  or  slight  wear  or  metal  loss— and  not  the  presence  of  lack  of  metal  fill 
marks  which  can  resemble  wear— on  Columbus’  cheekbone.  They  are  really  AU-58  specimens  worth 
MS-63  money  to  the  astute.  That’s  a  coin  which  has  full  original  luster,  original  surface  but  a  trace  of 
actual  metal  loss  on  the  coin’s  first  area(s)  to  display  wear. 

The  differential  in  the  weekly  coin  value  guides  will  be  apparent  between  the  somewhat  higher  valued 
1892  and  1893  issues.  While  the  1893  creation  is  rarer,  lower  values  are  reflected  because  its  “'92  twin" 
is  easier  to  locate,  creating  business  activity  for  the  sellers— as  well  as  higher  bid  values.  1892 
Columbian  specimens  grading  Proof-55  and  higher  will  enhance  any  collection.  Past  1989  market  high 
sales  for  the  said  have  ranged  from  $800  to  $75,000!  After  reexamining  the  1893  first-struck  specimen 
housed  in  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  I’ve  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  simply  an  exceptional 
presentation  coin.  Why?  It  simply  does  not  possess  total  proof  characteristics!  Currently  believe  that 
no  proofs  were  produced  dated  1893— simply  a  number  of  early  Deep  Mirror  Prooflike  strikings.  Several 
were  labeled  by  the  grading  services  as  such.  You  can  bet  no  more  1893  DMPL  coinage  or  first  few 
strikings,  which  are  all  they  are,  will  again  be  designated  as  proofs.  They  are  really  beautiful  coins.  One 
so-called  1893  proof  was  sold  for  $50,000.  Although  the  collector  was  able  to  recoup  his  funds,  the  same 
coin  was  later  sold  for  $2,000! 

Columbian  surfaces  will  range  from  deep  mirror  prooflike  (DMPL)  to  semi-prooflike,  to  blazing  brilliant, 
to  bright  satiny,  and  to  doggy  dull.  Due  to  die  preparation,  the  business  strike  production  1893  issue  will 
offer  the  buyer  more  of  a  DMPL  surface,  or  coin  with  stronger  mirrored  fields,  than  the  prooflike 
specimen  of  1892.  Such  coins  were  either  struck  from  new  dies  which  retained  their  initial  finish  or  were 
produced  from  dies,  repolished  by  the  Mint,  in  order  to  obliterate  existing  clash  marks.  Created  by  this 
polishing  into  the  die  surface(s)  are  die  polishing  marks.  They  will  be  seen  as  fine  raised  lines, 
resembling  scratches,  but  do  not  cut  into  the  coin’s  surface(s),  as  do  scratches.  As  observed  on  the 
Morgan  silver  dollar,  the  obverse  of  this  mint  product  can  display  a  prooflike  obverse,  combined  with 
a  satiny  reverse  or  vice  versa.  No  big  deal.  Just  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  our  existing  die  surface  at 
striking  time  will  create  an  identical  surface  on  the  newly  minted  coin.  Thus,  it  the  dies  resemble  our 
Morgan  dollar  example,  that  is  what  will  be  created.  Variations  in  strike  will  run  from  full,  to  strong, 
to  acceptable  (for  the  issue),  to  weak.  Areas  of  importance  are  Columbus’  eyebrow,  his  hair  detail, 
situated  next  to  his  forehead,  his  wide  bottom  hair  curl  (which  normally  displays  little  detail),  contiguous 
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A  flatly  struck  headed  border  of  a  beautiful  prooflike  Columbian,  which  was  sold  as  a  proof. 

to  his  lower  obverse  jaw,  the  Santa  Maria’s  sail  seams— especially  the  center  sail— the  vertical  ribs  and 
the  horizontal  planking. 

Conceivably,  a  large  number  of  Columbians,  possessing  the  above-mentioned  surfaces  and  acceptable 
strikes,  graded  MS-67  for  an  infinitesimal  moment  after  being  ejected  from  the  striking  mechanism. 
Possibly  analogous  to  the  birth  of  guppies  in  a  tropical  fish  tank,  which  are  about  to  be  attacked  by  larger 
fish,  these  coins  were  figuratively  assailed.  The  enemy  presented  itself  along  the  path  in  the  form  of 
abrasions,  nicks,  cuts,  bag  marks,  lack  of  fill  marks,  slide  marks,  scratches,  etc.  These  numismatic 
wounds  inflicted  along  the  way  are  responsible  for  placing  much  of  the  existing  undoctored,  uncirculated 
supply  in  the  MS-60  through  MS-63  category.  The  primary  focal  areas  or  locations,  such  as  the 
Explorer’s  cheek,  forehead  and  center  of  his  portrait  or  the  reverse  center  sail,  parade  these  injuries. 
(Yes,  chances  are  greater  for  receiving  a  higher  reverse  grade,  if  a  small  hit  exists  on  the  pieces  of  fabric 
used  to  catch  the  wind  and  push  the  ship,  instead  of  the  center  sail  or  away  from  these  areas. 

No  official  holders  or  mailing  envelopes— as  used  by  the  Columbian  Commission— exist  for  this  issue. 
However,  the  coin  was  distributed  in  small  round,  or  square,  or  purse-shaped  burgundy-colored  leather 
holders  with  velour  interiors  by  various  banks  along  with  their  gold  imprint.  Other  similar  holders  can 
be  seen  with  only  Columbian  Exposition  encircling  1492-CHICAGO-1892  gold  stamped  on  its  upper 
cover.  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  also  produced  a  lovely  colored  distributing  holder  for  the  issue.  The 
aforementioned  distribution  material  can  be  quite  elusive  and  expensive.  Key  to  procurement  must  be 
the  condition  of  the  holder.  If  accompanied  by  a  coin,  value  must  be  determined  based  on  the  state  of 
the  half  dollar. 

KEY  GRADING  POINTS 

OBVERSE:  This  issue’s  rim  is  virtually  as  high  as  Columbus’  obverse  eyebrow  and  cheekbone.  These 
are  the  first  locations  to  indicate  that  we  have  a  metal  loss,  as  seen  by  a  grayish-white  metal  texture.  Do 
not  confuse  lack  of  metal  till  marks  in  these  areas  or  on  the  coin’s  devices  with  small  nicks,  cuts  or 
scratches,  as  they  can  look  similar.  The  latter  was  created  when  the  region  was  not  filled  with  sufficient 
striking  force.  In  another  case,  a  blank  planchet  or  coin  blank  can  possess  handling  damage.  At  times, 
it  cannot  be  eradicated  by  the  metal  flow  during  the  minting  process.  Thus,  we  can  have  a  coin  “born” 
MS-63  just  after  it  was  struck. 
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REVERSE:  The  relief  is  well  protected  by  the  rim.  Were  we  to  place  this  issue  face  down  and  gently 
do  a  “rub  test”  by  pushing  the  coin  forward  four  inches,  then  examining,  we  would  immediately  notice 
a  loss  of  metal  on  the  above-mentioned  obverse  high  points!  However,  were  we  to  try  my  rub  test  on 
the  ship’s  side,  the  results  after  five  back-and-forth  movements  would  show  only  on  the  coin’s  reverse 
rim!  A  metal  loss  will  first  be  noticed  on  the  vessel  s  upper  point  ot  the  rear  sail,  center  and  upper  sails, 
followed  by  a  trace  of  wear  on  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  Please  do  not  confuse  striking  weakness  tin  the 
center  sail’s  seams  or  the  slight  loss  ot  light  cameo  frost  with  wear. 


DATE 

1892- P 

1893- P 


CURRENT  STATUS  AND  FUTURE  POTENTIAL  OF  THE 
WORLD  S  COLUMBIAN  HALF  DOLLAR 

Population  Figures 
(NGC  and  PCGS  combined) 

MS -63  MS-64  MS-65 

1,860  1,759  609 

1,835  K598  414 


MS-66 

94 

47 


DATE 

1892 

1893 


PF-63  PF-64  PF-65 

15  5  0 

*2  2  1 


PF-66 

4 

0 


DATE  **  PL  63  PL  64 

1892  52  70 

1893  27  37 


PL  65  PL  66 

39  7 

14  0 


*  Have  yet  to  see  an  1893  Columbian  that  I  would  classify  as  proof.  Too  controversial.  No  more 
than  beautiful  first-strike  DMPL  coinage. 

**  Only  NGC  uses  the  Prooflike  (PL)  designation.  To  date,  seven  1892  pieces  were  graded  MS-67. 
Only  one  1893  striking  was  granted  MS-67  status.  None  has  been  rated  higher. 


At  present  455  coins  dated  1892  were  assigned  AU  grades.  One  piece  was  graded  PF-55  and  6  labeled 
prooflike.  Currently  AU  pieces  dated  1893  flaunt  an  804  population  count.  Census  on  prooflike  material 

reflects  80  pieces. 


Aside  from  the  common  date  Booker  T.  Washington  and  Carver-Washington  issues,  the  1892  and  1893 
Columbians  are  the  second  most  abundant  commemorative  half  dollars  available  in  circulated  condition. 
Average  worn  specimen  is  worth  between  $7-$9.  This  is  the  kind  of  coin  used  in  a  decorative  frame 
or  sold  in  a  holder  and  advertised  between  $35  and  $75.  Only  buy  for  the  fun  of  ownership.  Can  act 
as  a  “numismatic  seed”  for  some  youngster  or  future  collector.  Appealing  AU  coinage,  acquired  in  the 
$15-$20  range,  can  be  offered  to  the  uneducated  for  various  uncirculated  grades.  There  exists  a 
respectable  price  spread  between  grades  MS-60  and  MS-64.  All  are  fairly  priced  at  this  time.  Acquire 
for  the  joy  of  ownership. 

Before  the  1992  500th  Anniversary  celebrations,  radio,  television  and  telemarketing 

campaigns— especially  by  three  Illinois  and  two  New  York  dealers-promoted  the  stuffing  especially  out 
of  the  latter  rating.  In  fact,  know  of  some  people  who  were  sold  MS-63  and  MS-64  slabbed— and  raw  - 
coinage  for  $4,000  per  coin!!!  Bid  values  were  $375  and  $1,200  respectively.  They  are  burned  forever 
Required  would  be  another  similar  promotion  to  increase  values  to  past  levels.  Should  such  happen,  sell; 
then  in  time  buy  back  at  cheaper  prices.  Census  figures  can  be  reduced  between  25%  and  30%  for  the 
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Litter  category  During  our  last  market  high  (May  1989),  the  1893  issue  was  bid  at  almost  $6,000, 
whereas  the  1892  striking  was  bid  about  a  $1,000  less.  Personally,  would  inform  all  who  would  listen 
about  the  h\pe,  danger  and  “air  level"  within  this  issue.  Only  if  the  coin  was  still  desired,  would  I 
procure  the  coin.  They  didn’t  care  about  the  certain  downside  which  would  occur  when  the  promotion 
ceased  At  current  MS-65  levels,  the  higher  mintage  1893  Columbian,  which  is  rarer— because  it 
received  more  abuse  or  less  angelic  protection— is  the  more  desirable  and  undervalued  coin.  Possesses 
more  future  potential  than  the  1892  coin.  Would  deduct  population  count  between  20%  and  25%  for  each 
date  Pass  on  the  unattractive  or  questionable  offering.  Never  buy  an  unslabbed  coin  if  you  truly  cannot 
grade.  Recommend  NGC,  PCGS  or  ANACS.  When  the  market  heat  arrives,  both  dates  will  be  pushed 
to  much  higher  levels.  Determine  your  exit  point.  You  can  repurchase  at  lower  levels  during  a  market 
slowdown. 

1892  Columbians  strictly  graded  MS-66  offer  very  good  future  potential.  The  1893  issue  is  a  great  coin 
to  own.  Would  decrease  census  tabulation  between  10%  and  15%,  if  strictly  graded.  They  are  truly  in 
MS  67  state  of  preservation.  1892  Proof  coinage  is  great  to  own  in  all  categories.  Excellent  long-term 
potential,  especially  in  the  higher  grades. 

Your  1893  Proof  Columbian  is  too  controversial!  Pass  on  these  pieces!  They  can  possess  deep  mirror¬ 
like  fields,  which  are  deeper  than  the  1892  creation,  but  lack  total  proof  striking  characteristic 
requirements!  In  fact,  after  examining  the  very  first  piece  struck  in  1893,  for  the  second  time  in  1983, 
I  declared  it  a  first-strike  coin  and  not  a  proof!  (Editor's  Note:  Please  see  page  61  for  related  picture 
of  author  and  additional  statements  regarding  his  actions  in  1978  at  the  Chicago  Historical  Society.) 

Those  who  can’t  afford  Columbian  Proof  commemorative  half  dollars,  attempt  to  acquire  the  next  best 
thing.  That’s  your  prooflike  coin,  struck  with  a  highly  polished  or  even  proof  die— but  given  one  blow 
from  the  press.  Prefer  the  coin  in  MS-64  condition  or  higher  because  lesser  grades  flaunt  a  bit  too  many 
scratches  and  other  surface  negatives  which  are  magnified  by  the  prooflike  fields.  Howbeit,  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  owning  lower  graded  pieces. 

Good  future  potential  in  attractive  pieces  of  either  date,  grading  MS-64  and  loftier.  Beware  of  the  buffed 
or  polished  raw  coin  offered  as  a  proof  or  prooflike  specimen. 

*  *  * 


A  rare  and  desirable  tie-in  is  the  pictured  $5  commemorative  stamp  with  the  half  dollar  portrait  reversed 
and  again  without  its  inscription.  This  is  Scott  245  (design  A86),  designed  by  the  American  Bank  Note 
Company,  its  first  day  of  issue  being  January  2,  1893.  Understandably,  the  quantity  made  was  very 
limited— only  27,350— and  the  stamp  is  now  a  famous  rarity. 
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In  1978  Anthony  Svviatek  persuaded  the  Director  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society  to  remove  the  400th, 
1492nd  and  1892nd  pieces  (struck  as  proofs)  from  their  linen  envelopes— with  the  Director  (  urator  and 
Anthony  Swiatek  each  opening  the  three  envelopes— sealed  since  November  19,  1892!  Also  shown  is  the  1st 
piece  struck  of  the  1893  issue— a  DMPL  single-struck  coin.  (Picture  from  the  author  with  permission  from 
the  Chicago  Historical  Society.) 
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/  am  alwaxs  excited  to  receive  an  article  from  someone  who  is  making  a  first  contribution  to  our 
journal  l  am  vers  much  pleased  to  present  a  valued  member’s  contribution  to  sharing  with  others  his 
first  experiences  after  becoming  interested  in  our  favorite  series. 


TRAVELING  THE  COMMEMORATIVE  TRAIL 

by  Thomas  H.  Watthews  (R- 1313,  NY) 


I  guess  it  all  began  when  1  decided  to  turn  my  collecting  interests  to  U.S.  commems  upon  my 
discovery  of  the  fabulous  Encyclopedia  of  United  States  Silver  &  Gold  Commemorative  Coins  1892  to 
1954  by  Anthony  Swiatek  and  Walter  Breen.  A  trip  to  the  Atlanta  ANA  in  late  August  of  1987  seemed 
the  thing  to  do  to  launch  my  journey  down  the  commemorative  trail.  Winding  my  way  through  the 
crowded  bourse  at  the  Georgia  World  Congress  Center,  1  zeroed  in  on  the  table  of  Anthony  Swiatek  with 
the  hope  of  purchasing  his  book.  As  luck  would  have  it,  he  didn’t  have  one  on  hand  but  promised  to 
send  me  one  after  the  convention.  I  was  so  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  chat  for  a  tew  minutes 
(quite  a  few)  and  to  find  a  person  as  busy  as  Anthony  willing  to  take  time  out  to  share  his  wealth  of 
commemorative  knowledge  with  a  total  newcomer  to  the  world  of  commems.  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  his 
recollections  of  his  former  science  teaching  career,  for  being  a  retired  teacher,  I  fully  understood  his 
experience.  Incidentally,  Anthony  gives  us  a  clue  to  his  biology  background  by  way  of  a  description  of 
the  fleur-de-lis  on  the  reverse  of  the  New  Rochelle  half  in  his  Encyclopedia.  He  simply  couldn  t  resist 
identifying  the  vertical  line  on  the  flower  as  the  “midrib  and  adding  a  neat  description  of  its  transport 

function  in  the  plant. 

Taking  leave  of  Anthony  and  his  lovely  wife,  Gloria,  I  wandered  through  the  bourse  looking  over 
as  many  commemoratives  as  possible  and  eventually  bumped  into  a  bearded  man  wearing  a  colorful  tie- 
dyed  T-shirt,  shorts  and  sandals.  He  looked  like  a  leftover  flower  child  of  the  1960s.^  I  quickly  excused 
myself  and,  moving  to  the  next  table,  heard  someone  say,  “There’s  Walter  Breen.”  Indeed,  there  he 
was,  coin  in  hand,  loupe  to  the  eye,  probably  still  gathering  data  for  his  soon-to-be-published 
Encyclopedia  of  U.S.  and  Colonial  Coins.  Into  the  evening  I  managed  to  attend  one  of  the  ANA 
Numismatic  Theatre  presentations,  “Ask  Walter  Breen,”  and  ask  they  did!  Walter  fielded  each  question 
without  hesitation.  I  was  amazed  at  the  breadth  of  his  numismatic  knowledge. 

In  September  my  book  from  Anthony  arrived  artistically  inscribed  with  a  message  on  the 
dedication  page,  “May  this  work  add  to  your  knowledge  of  my  favorite  series,  as  you  journey  the 
commem  trail.  Numismatically,  Anthony  Swiatek.”  Over  the  next  few  years,  with  my  book  in  hand, 

I  developed  a  commemorative  collection.  Then  in  1991  I  decided  to  attend  the  ANA  Centennial 
Convention  in  Rosemont.  Reading  that  an  author’s  table  would  be  set  up,  I  brought  with  me  a  select 
group  of  numismatic  books  to  be  autographed.  Yes,  there  he  was  again-Mr.  Breen-seated  at  the 
author’s  table,  attired  in  tie-dye  splendor.  I  thanked  him  for  all  the  knowledge  and  fun  he  brought  to  the 
hobby  of  coin  collecting  and  asked  him  to  autograph  my  5-1/2-lb.  copy  of  his  Encyclopedia  of  U.S.  and 
Colonial  Coins.  Next  I  asked  him  to  autograph  my  now  well-used  copy  of  the  commem  Encyclopedia. 
He  found  the  dedication  page,  where  Anthony  had  so  nicely  autographed  it  and  said,  “Humph!  He  didn  t 
leave  much  room  for  me,  did  he?”  With  that  said,  he  autographed  the  title  page  with  his  felt-tip  pen  in 
magenta  ink,  spelling  my  last  name  with  an  “M”  as  most  people  do.  With  a  burst  of  courage  after 
having  just  accomplished  two  of  my  goals,  I  brought  forth  a  slabbed  Grant  gold  dollar  (without  star)  and 
asked  him  to  check  the  reverse  for  what  I  thought  was  a  die  crack  in  the  field  to  the  right  of  the  trees  on 
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pthe  far  right  side  of  the  coin.  Using  his  loupe,  he  confirmed  that  it  was  indeed  a  die  crack  He  then 
pulled  out  his  personal  copy  of  the  Encyclopedia  ofU.S.  and  Colonial  Coins.  It  looked  twice  the  weight 
of  mine,  due  to  all  the  notes  containing  additions/revisions  he  had  inserted  between  the  pages  in 
anticipation  of  a  revised  second  edition.  He  made  a  note  about  the  Grant  dollar,  then  slipped  the  note 
into  the  commem  section  of  the  book.  I  thanked  him  for  all  the  help  he  and  Anthony  had  given  to  me 
via  their  book  and  walked  on  down  the  bourse,  never  to  see  him  again.  Walter  passed  away  on  April  27, 
1993— a  great  loss  to  the  numismatic  community.  The  chance  to  chat  with  Walter  that  one  time  will 
always  be  a  memorable  part  of  my  travels  down  the  commemorative  trail. 

*  *  * 


CLUB  NEWS 


by  Helen  L.  Carmody  (R-007,  CA) 

Gordon  R.  Donnell  (R-2220,  CA)  took 
second  place  for  his  exhibit  at  the  recent  Diablo 
Numismatic  Society  (CA)  coin  show.  Gordon  is 
widely  respected  for  his  exhibits  at  numerous 
conventions  throughout  California  as  well  as  those 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  ANA. 

Bill  Fivaz  (LM-025,  GA),  along  with 
Dorothy  C.  Baber,  is  this  year’s  ANA  Farran 
Zerbe  Award  winner.  This  honor  is  the  highest 
of  all  recognitions  given  by  the  Association. 

Needless  to  say,  the  award  couldn’t  be  more 
deserving!  Bill's  Hobo  Nickel  exhibit  won  the 
People’s  Choice  Award  at  the  ANA  Early  Spring 
Convention. 

David  L.  Ganz  (R-1688,  NY)  and  Anthony  Swiatek  (R-0004,  NY)  were  guest  speakers  at  the 
California  State  Numismatic  Association  Educational  Symposium  March  18th  in  Fullerton,  CA.  This 
annual  seminar  was  again  a  huge  success  thanks  to  their  contributions! 

Phil  Iversen  (R-1243,  CA)  is  the  new  president  of  the  California  State  Numismatic  Association. 
He  is  also  serving  as  Young  Numismatist/Pages  chairman  for  the  ANA  Anniversary  Convention  in 
ANAheim  August  16-20,  1995.  Phil,  by  the  way,  is  also  the  most  recent  recipient  of  the  Society  of 
International  Numismatics  Medal  of  Merit. 

J.  T.  Stanton  (R-0935,  GA),  served  as  general  chairman  of  the  March  ANA  Early  Spring 
Convention  in  Atlanta,  GA.  J.  T.  was  awarded  the  Goodfellow  medal  in  recognition  of  his  services. 
Congratulations  to  J.  T.! 

Jerry  Yahalom  (R-1060),  CA)  served  as  emcee  at  the  Numismatic  Association  of  Southern 
California’s  Awards  Banquet  held  during  the  February  Long  Beach  Expo.  ANA  Governor,  HELEN  L. 
CARMODY  (R-0007,  CA),  on  behalf  of  ANA  President  David  L.  Ganz,  presented  the  club  with  the 
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beautiful  Presidential  Award  for  its  contributions  to  our  hobby.  Jerry’s  wife,  Mary  Ynhulom  (R-1784, 
CA)  is  registration  chairman  for  the  ANA  ANAheim  Convention  August  16-20,  1995. 

*  *  * 

NEW  MEMBERS 


A  big  Welcome!  to  the  following  individuals  who  joined  our 
club  since  the  publication  of  the  Summer/Fall  1994  issue  of  The  Trail. 
Thanks  to  all  Society  members  who  are  indicated  as  their  proposers. 

Now  is  a  critical  time  for  our  club,  and  all  of  us  should  make  a 
special  effort  to  recruit  new  members.  Please  take  a  few  minutes  to  ask 
friends  or  colleagues  whether  they  too  would  enjoy  being  part  of  the 
Society. 


Brown,  Roy  . 

Carbonetti,  Donald  J.  ... 
Cunningham,  William  F. 

Johnson,  Jack  W . 

Lowe,  Vern  . 

Perry,  Mansco  . 

Rossman,  Will  . 

Stevens,  Craig . 

Weber,  Roger  K . 


Proposed  by  Helen  L.  Carmody 
Proposed  by  Helen  L.  Carmody 
Proposed  by  Helen  L.  Carmody 
.  Proposed  by  Q.  David  Bowers 
Proposed  by  Helen  L.  Carmody 
.  Proposed  by  Anthony  Swiatek 
Proposed  by  Helen  L.  Carmody 
...  Proposed  by  Clark  W.  Fogg 
Proposed  by  Helen  L.  Carmody 


Donations 

By  their  extremely  generous  and  thoughtful  donations,  the  following  individuals  have  contributed 
toward  enabling  our  Society  to  provide  members  with  the  “best  buy  in  numismatics”: 

$0.00  to  $24,99 
Leininger,  Fred  G. 

Wesp,  Peter  J. 

$25.00  to  $49.99 
Kinslow,  Robert  A. 

Watson,  Les  D. 

Watthews,  Thomas  H. 

Weber,  Roger  K. 

$100.00  and  Over 
Mercer,  Jan  &  Ray 
Noel,  John  R. 
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DOCUMENTATION  COLLECTORS,  TAKE  NOTE! 


by  Helen  L.  Carmody  (R-0007,  CA) 


1 

i 


In  the  past,  the  pages  of  our  journal  have  told  about  numerous  auction  sales.  This  one,  in 
particular,  fascinates  me,  as  it  contains  impressive  pieces  of  commemorative-related  documentation— a 
subject  near  and  dear  to  my  heart.  I  hope,  in  the  space  I  have  available  to  bring  some  of  the  items  to 
your  attention,  I  do  justice  to  the  splendid  offerings  in  this  sale.  The  Long  Collection  will  be  auctioned 
May  26th  and  May  27th  at  the  Los  Angeles  Renaissance  Hotel,  9620  Airport  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles. 


AUCTIONS  BY 

BOWERS  AND  MERENA.  INC. 


THE 

Kenneth 
C.  Long 

ESTATE  COLLECTION 

MAY  26-27.  1995  •  LOS  ANGELES.  CA 
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i  \.  telephone:  3 10-33^-2800.  (When  making  your  room  reservations,  please  ask  tor  the  special  Bowers 
and  Merena  rate.)  Although  l  did  not  have  a  catalog  at  the  time  of  writing  this  article,  I  did  receive  a 
tax  transmission  <  m  this  important  session  and  have  excerpted  from  it  as  best  /  could  because  of  the  clarity 

of  the  copy. 


I  he  documentation  pictured  on  the  foregoing  pages  will  be  auctioned  during  Session  Three, 
Saturday  morning.  May  27th.  It  begins  at  10:30  a.m.  sharp;  there  is  a  break  for  lunch  from  noon  until 
1  p.m.;  and  the  session  resumes  at  1  p.m.  sharp. 


Some  ot  the  highlights,  which  will  be  pictured  as  space  permits,  include  Lot  2643:  Offering  of 
original  mailing  envelopes  and  holders  used  by  commemorative  half-dollar  issuing  commissions. 
(It  is  indicated  Walter  S.  Mangs  of  Springfield  Gardens,  Long  Island,  carefully  preserved  these  items.) 
lotal  ot  1  1  mailing  envelopes  and  14  coin  holders— no  coins— include  1936  Albany  mailing  envelope  and 
5-coin  holder;  1937  Boone  mailing  envelope  and  1-coin  Lindly  Box  Company  holder;  1936  Cincinnati 
mailing  envelope  and  3-coin  holder;  1936  Delaware  mailing  envelope  and  5-coin  holder;  1936  Elgin 
mailing  envelope  with  two  1-coin  holders  (the  holders  have  the  handwritten  name  and  address  of  the 
engraver  T.  A.  Rovelstad)  including  an  Elgin  Pioneer  Monument  brochure;  a  1938  New  Rochelle  mailing 
envelope  and  2-coin  holder;  1926-1939  Oregon  Trail  mailing  envelope  accompanied  by  two  3-coin 
holders  of  different  types;  1937  Roanoke  mailing  envelope  and  5-coin  holder;  1937  Texas  Centennial 
mailing  envelope  with  three  Lindly  Box  Company  1-coin  holders;  1936  Wisconsin  mailing  envelope  and 
3-coin  holder;  1936  York  County  mailing  envelope  (without  holder). 


Tt»-  htonxy  of  taXm-  y  fcesan  v/tth  * 
JfettleO* ffit  <4  Of  f*‘W 

nwcul  Acids  X.  141* 

Foe  332  K  has  had  o 

OVlSUWA*. 

W :< h:<!  j->  border*  wtd  m  tla*  territory  »i 
t>A*  ycrm)  a  of  Ctjtrr *jt  Kdw'.x 

tion  *»kJ  of  Tramfoeraooei  jsrxt  Communal  too 
It  ha«  takeo  a  ;►•«/$»»*  ;«*<>  *»  th*>  both  and  huOd 
tr><  <4  Ajwwc*  ar.d  ns 

Ut  \tA<>  «  <*v»x  <h*rter»xl  ax  ->  crty, 

Ot  «>"»'  obverse  of  lh»-  O.anrry'Jixx 
M4bf-doC*r  murfccoii  *fv-  2S0tii  Aiwv^nwry  oi 

ttir  &nuKing  oi  to*  »  shown  the  heave; 

and  th#  rrw»j>l*»  ;>\*f  The  hwv«  the  base' 

of  a  for  trade  ypoo  whtch  the  ido  of  the  colony 
d^ietxjed  M'KftftRKMf)  of  the  im^orterae  <3  tlx* 
btwy  little  »f»ct:«d  >:««*<•  ««ly  to  the  hajlory  of 
Alf xaoy  It  w «tM  tmtorod  o«  the  Colony's  Seal 
and  t*  today  jwt  of  the  City's  r>#?»Oo»J  vxd 
The  M»£fe  tx  New  York  State  x  Iff' 

Qn  tf*'  fever  vr  oi  the  Coffi«»emo»»t»vr 
C <4»>  »  t>u.lufed  lh«  prwwrrtirtfnn  ol  the  City’s 
efutrter  no  J»ly  33,  IWid,  by  <*o» error  Thomas 
l>oo*«n  TO  Albany's  rerrewxrt«»vw»*.  rv«e< 
tkhuyfef,  th*  ftr*t  inyyaf)  «f*d  Kot*<ft  Uvmjj- 
»Ux>,  ttecftwary 
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Delaware  Xftlt<'*WTlE«ABV 

» OHM  tSSHW? 

<7*  $Qft*T.t#UF  TMW  amm 

ytnt«f<*'-<t*S*<,  tiVAX*--  \*X 


&*mf>  P<vfn$t  <>vu%arc**i 


C^xwww*.  MwrRjtzfciDW 
^ostmaxte*.  m»  pwMi  «*r 
b*  fc*  J**¥*vt*.>* 

H*>x+>*iy 
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MEMORIAL 

S^ATUi 

itv  ti-<f  4ft  cR**1*'* 
ce»*top«d 

tw*  >»ogr***  ct  ddvW 

(jewa  *vzi'  3*<d  •O'"®'  C*  ** 
rh«  R»<m«wf% 

To  the*!*  !««>se«,  mi»(Of»* 
,we*/  •>"<*  •J>0>0“»'S  ^X'  *30 
City  of  Efgtr  Nt*  U:d  th* 

*<Mn<t»*«oo  to*  <»  «€«0:S- 
MEMORIAL 

Yc  *<c  »»  t»w  (««it*»or»  o* 
»h<5  Wfirury^f  ttl<  Ur*it«J 
&»{«»  Cof>y»»>  with  th* 

perrsai  pt  Pr««c<i»'»  Roowsv*** 
K)»  ♦***  «t»otw»3  o' 

»h<»  RON  pioneer  ■ 
MEMORIAL  MAI  *  DOLLAR  ■ 


''..*»•<*  y*v«i  Mnommmx-  ■v>Wa,I» 


P I O  N  ;•  E  R 

M<iMOME  »,r 


C>0 :"  c:  ifx?  ••.hiKX  vf  * 

o'  >pi«c«  «vt>Iv«?$  fA*; 

;0*th  AhO»<  »I'€  (XCiW'i  >>♦ 
it  it  <.'*%$  »»tIUt«>n  «*<*><>  wtrvc 

.»<  jit  "-wi-wn 

c«*c  o*  AMFR  Ca  vW.in 

v»N  K'  fVyv.,  *n 

lh<Tf  »<!?<;  hji1  w  ■  *■•>''  oy 
tf  :<;  njins^ 

:■>  tfte  '<fi**xe*  •-■» 

tfoduQl*  ihc  v<*gts'.  ol  P’"®' 
l-..tlVi(  A<T«EV  tAoro  .«V  <*  v-'vt 
■<*t«ivh  o:  tlcl'  £**”«?  v»lk;v. 

Ntlifeited  r>y  *  r~iy***t‘vu*  **<* 
yowl*  wttC««  C*i***tfttf 
ih»:  livf  .tn 

01  tho  f>*,J3*n  p^vf/Is 

w<>  fcr.t*w  I»t*i«  *N»i 

««-gWsor<rt®  r»‘«M$  C»R«Cf 
rr*  ILL  INI.  'T«t«r.it»s  "'«w*  " 

T>v#:  ILt'Ni  tt  b*> 


;>t 


T 

NEW  ROCHELLE 

COMMEMORATIVE  COIN  COMMITTEE 

Is  0  BOX  SIS!  MEW  ilOCHESAR.  N.  V 


Walt*?  S»  Ms.ngs 

1 7fi -38  S«lo?®r  Bead 


Springftald 

T  T  M  v 
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HISTORICAL 
ROANOKE  ISLAND 
NORTH  CAROLINA 


Birthplace  <’i  English  speaking  ■  iviii/atiori 
in  Anictsca. 


Island  settlers.  elso  linage*  <*' 
saitrne  vessels  toraitel  to  those  «!  w 
ontat*  tfW»il  the  ootsbt- 


The  Fsnst  English 

m  America; 

ROANOKE  ISLAND.  N.  C<  5s8s 

JAMESTOWN  ISLAND,  VA„ 

PL y MOUTH  ROCK  MAS*  ... 


ISM 


Has-e  «r.  she  wood**  huff*  <s i  enchanting 
(sciuts-st)e.e  RoamA-  tsis^  whose  siiorss 
w*»hed  by  the  wane r*  of  %ur  hesotitoi  s« 
sounds,  Enftlssh  ovdi/at  ion  "k  Ah*v&-»  He. 
birth  and  te-uirmm&s. 

hi  IbS?  three  twiM  and  fitly  yaws  wili! 
matted.  In  order  that  this  truly  greet  hlsstg 
evert  mas  Ik.  fittingly  commeroofM-SKS,  vet 
histories*!  association*  tout  avk-  re  itsniaatsjtSijl 
unit vi I  etui  ate  pismmx.  tine  ol  the  mass  saSSi 
mg  r'lhrratxssiaf,  honor  ten!  and  rrSigtosi*  rate 
nine  over  staged.  The  edebratkyh  wdl  be  hi 
Oh)  Eon  Raleigh  on  Roaoain?  Island,  tile  * 
Kite  ol  tire  fast  k.  ngllsh  srittr'lTiefiy  whets 
horn  on  August  tilth.  1SS7,  VIRGINIA  OJ 
Us,-  hret  Child  <4  English  parentage  hi  «*  hs 
oof  land. 

On  the  iitiw'i*'  »<  t  jffimrtiaDWf 
da&at  ts  d<nnet.-d  a  htor  <4  Sir  Wallet  8# 
the  reverse  shows  a  •.  ;-ong  mother  hokhltl 
bsha-  doer  to  hri  breast,  garbed  sncoafiR^ 
.. .  .  the  first  fW 
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DROP  COINS  IN  TIUS  WEDGE  POCKET 
Fold  Flap  atui  M&il  iw  Seal* 

Citmcd  i»»y  krk'UM  of  any  : 

*.  »>r  p«jyi  mooov 

P 4>vd  Mftf-i  by 

ij|^k  UNDI..Y  UOX  CO. 

*)Vy» 

Man  ....  tod 


D.;OP  COINS  tv  THIS  W$i|k 
EoW  n*p  oj.dMuii  in  Sea  !^9m| 

jt  C«ft*»  any  .>{  M  ,  , 

c«r  (.,\y^y  f^v>t>*v  **<«(}'' 

('•*•>**■  )  V^-xJ  l<y 

UNIH.Y  BOX  CO. 


MS  IN  THIS  WED CF  SOCKET 

dfiafi  And  Mail 


<  "KW 


in  Scaled  Fn  vpjopc. 

r«««»  v»n>  A»>»us<  <i(  An*  *«*  Cv«v*» 

*too»)>.,  or  p*;**  moa«y  x«d«fy.  J& 
£»<•»».)  by 

undl Y  fi<  >\  ( XX 

L 
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Next  comes  Lot  2644:  Group  of  original  commemorative  coin  mailing/gift  boxes,  averaging 

VF  to  EF,  except  where  noted.  Total  of  5  mailing/presentation  boxes— no  coins-include  1936 
Bridgeport  3-coin  box  accompanied  by  original  cardboard  mailing  carton;  1935  Connecticut  pair  of 
Hartford-Connecticut  Trust  Company  1-coin  storage/gift  boxes  of  two  types— one  has  blue  printing  on 
gray  textured  cardboard,  and  the  other  has  blue  printing  on  checkered  silver-and-white  cardboard;  1903 
Louisiana  Purchase  gold  dollar  storage  box  (top  portion  only)  with  gold  printing  on  white  cardboard. 
This  last  item  is  damaged. 
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Next  comes  Lot  2645:  Commemorative  half  dollar  document  selection  (correspondence, 
receipts,  and  forms),  average  VF  to  EF.  Total  of  1 1  documents— no  coins— include  form  letter  to  coin 
collectors  announcing  the  issuance  of  the  Bay  Bridge  half  dollar,  including  a  price  schedule  for  quantities 
of  1,  2.  3,  5  and  10  pieces;  postcard  from  C.  Frank  Dunn  to  J.  Zalmon  S.  Hunt  explaining  why  1937-S 
Boone  half  dollars  had  not  yet  been  shipped;  form  letter  from  Thomas  Melish  to  Arthur  L.  Knecht  giving 
information  about  the  1936  Cincinnati  issue;  form  letter  from  James.  H.  Hammond  to  coin  collectors 
explaining  the  delay  in  shipments  of  Columbia  Sesquicentennial  half  dollars  (two  copies);  three  receipts 
acknowledging  applications  for  the  purchase  of  1936  Long  Island  half  dollars  from  the  issuing 
commission;  unused  application  for  the  purchase  of  1936  Long  Island  half  dollars  from  the  issuing 
commission;  unused  application  form  for  the  purchase  of  1937  Roanoke  half  dollars  from  the  issuing 
commission  (stained);  letter  from  Walter  P.  Nichols,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  York  County 
Tercentenary  Commemorative  Coin  Commission,  to  the  famous  coin  dealer  Henry  Chapman,  typed  on 
official  York  County  Tercentenary  stationary,  stating  Chapman  had  neglected  to  enclose  a  check  for 
$58.75  to  pay  for  the  25  examples  he  had  ordered. 

&  m  /! 

V  war  J 


cfl*  S1V:8!C®  0 

8«r.  franc i  *co~Cail rad  gey  String:*  Celebration 
Soreness  IS,  I?., 

Can  graneieoo,  Cali  feral* 

Ta  Cota  Cstll ecberet 

A  Co**»** cratis*  <*n,e~h*lf  dalla-r  caiefcr*ti*£  th*  evening  ci  tde 
fnawisee -OsAlawd  bridge  hac  b**u  author! red  by  Sfee 
Jw**  Coagrecs  in  8  Bill  introduced  fey  Senator  gtsaw  *.  fwfecson  :T 
epproeed  fey  tfee  free  idem  nti  fuse  a*», 

oreeea:  plena  of  th-Ve  OfiMSiamee  include  U#*«ae*  of  ICO ,  .TC 
cre-belf  dollar#,  ah  coine  rente  mirv  >#5©old,  at  a  date  to  fee  cet«s~ 
ssiooo  very  t&ortly,  ere  to  fee  retttroed  tc  tfee  l&ited  Stdtee  Mint  for 

ra~t»«itiag. 

■fba  >f  the  col'  afcici;  is?  Uvlng  »ad©  by  >,**03*00  sfejfenaif, 

fassoue  youpg  ecolptes.  «ili  e&ow  tte  Celifarnie  ftrietiy 

ftooj  feeing  fereerd  os>  th*  ofe*r?oo,  and  an  tb*  raver so  'fee-  great 
ecretobmg  anroe*  3an  fransieco  Say.  The  let©  rf  fefea  ooir- 
*111  fee  19*8. 

The  ■Sffxsiid  for  these  osine  iz  ulroady  vary  brier  and  order*  will 
be  fi Had  In  aocerdawce  witfe  tfee  date  or*  *hf«b  th#y  are  received  Th*® 
la  evoyy  lifceitfcosaf  that  lb*  entire  issue  *U1  fee  acid  very  ar-eedily 
*na  cell*©tora  &re  urged  tp  send  ir.  i'onlr  erbere  c#  sons  no  poeoifele 
®o  tR«i  they  *a*y  not  be  disappointed.  The  -rota  will  fee  stinted  *t  &w» 
frccoleco  rnlv  and  should  fee  available  for  delivery  ;<r  or  afecut  'bo 
fliec  of  October 


Tfee  prieo  b*e  been  eet  at  #1.50,  for  counter  sale*, 
wos  fot  cut  of  town  sole©.,  the  prices  arc  0#  fellers' 


'or  each  coin 


Tfeeoe  prinee  iAs.lnla  paefetr.-,  ooat^o  «*xi  ; Re*jr«sc e ■  yoe 

of  K*re  tbon  10  cctrs,  ples^e  uee  rfee  roe©  «f  10  s-r-  e  feesis  -  for  ta- 
©tacoe,  SS  eeisic  *Ul  taro  iH  tiacs  tbe  10  rat*.  Jft  craer  to  assure 
dalirery  to  «U  fe®»*  fids  iudivi4«al  ericts  Usited 

to  ICO  c*tr.s  ©«sR. 


l 

coin. 

|1  -  36 

e*c®fe , 

Tctel  .... 

3 

-reins, 

*1.80 

each 

Tfetol  .  . 

.  .  .  z.m 

S 

nnioe. 

|!  ES 

SUfefe 

foe  hi  .  . 

4.  7* 

6 

00 ire. 

11  S6 

e-och. 

fetal  -  .  . 

.  T.SfC 

ecins. 

*s«h. 

Tots! 

.  .  .  ii: .  60 

*b*  cola  oil!  fee  s  be 
longest  fcti%8  in  tfee  <*©rl 
Pieeta,  »<>v*wfeer  i,j>(  15,  v 
of  ilw*  Prsselocc  ©ill  fee  » 

7fecnbir>«  you  fer  your 


t.fol  <r<,umir  of  the  cc«s>Totl*»  of  taa 
The  eoleOraticR  *tH  ir»cT>C«  s  tnr*c~<lay 
14,  *nio>>  tiae  al  t  ta©  ccXs»rful  cuore 
-  for  oo.r  visitor-:-. 


-sjouit y  abaur  the  onir., 
Sin* er sly  yc*r« . 


001$  OX'fJglCJf 

franc  1  sco~0»if i and  3a>*  ferine  Ostobritlco 
93fe  Mar  set  Street,  Sit 

Cur-  ft at>c  1  Sr-,',,  California 


f’tx  .  J .  2a!  ®or.  3  -  Hun  V 
210  Leaslator*  Ave., 
^illlmantio ,  Conn. 


Oct.  3r ,  l»c7- 

Anew«ritig  yours  o'3rd,  t to  1&37-3  Boone 
>s  were  held  up  removal, 

tfeey  sere  Cue  fee remaw^aifcdajLl  ae  we  went 
T© Pittance  upon  tlnK^ijN^WRsquest  wore 
10  days  ago  -  You/^  forward 

iuMt  an  tton  as  tfee  col  on  *^eT  he  re  froa  the 

By  toe  way,  *<•  r.eduoe<S  the  order  t 
6.00C  ar>d  alfeo  reduces  Vu«  ■‘O*  t  >  S>,OOC  by 
returnin  fsxo esc  to  the  ;-li;;t  tc  fee  Retted  up. 
Yo  ;r«  very  truly. 


•  'X-.X'J  ?:<*  .y  #*<«>,  C-a<-'> 

s*v*v.»  >J  y* 


"T-w"’ 


Ctitcteuatt 

Jfiusirai  fftutrr  <tm8*nf«wratt«i?  <£mn  As*  a 

ww  o* 

usereo  bank  bus^djno 


C>NvON>V*‘*>  OMW 

A'iguet 


*r.  Ar  thur  X>  ♦  Kaeebt 
1PM  gut  ft 
**Uat  Sills, 
Cieeiacatl,  die 

My  Peer  Kr.  Koeefet: 


rsnsi  «a»  nm,t«  «®s.  of 

c.sjciiiasti  Cyssor  ix>Hss«s crati..  fc.l^aolisrs 

ftrnur  u>4  Stis  ?«■»»«<. gee  Tl»».« 

««ps  ?S-r®  gtryes  «®o}3  y.; t . 

5&is  eoie  lioas^iiwi  !>>■  ia«  tsissrteS 
yo«E«  *m®f«r«ee  »w®  Msimh  artaeyvr.  ef  Seettinotee 
c.  _tb«  mars®  ssg®  sso»a  «  ku®?  of  >'«tw 

Ag.sric«  «  f roii&nsisjw®  e^c  as  you  keys,  ayote  iJu*  a®li't»a»e 
soaga  fiOKM  ?S»«r»,  -!>jr  C'ia  Kau-.ssky  8ew>«,  '•s*>«sa*e»i»» 
aa-s  ussy  ot!iu?  po^ulsr  fca;i«<la.  sbaaa 

a  isafoa  i.f  8  »t»K  jjSaytag  a  i>»r; ;  *ys»*lts  a.f  tba 

SRirlf  of  -®u«lo. 

flasso  SS88P*  PBU  aef  »itb  fsa  wapUajets 
of  sur  Assoc  la  <;  ion® 


Cordially  yours, 

cxjscowa.?*  MBstCAl  ciorr-v.u  cg^iBMcauktxvM  c;*ife 


7RCJ5A*  8^4; 


!,?Te*ldSft« 
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LONG  ISLAND 

TERCENTENARY  COMMITTEE  2 

CQ««rmc* 

LQUt*  C.  W4V.UL 

JOHH  W  «»c«JfY*** 

fvwrtr  a.  ro***.*t>  t*«u*M*ic* 

<H<  NATIONAL  C«>  •««  «  At*  \»\AY 
«  •*!<♦»  «•*«'! 

»*»  nwwvi 
«HOM*XTK,  **.  v. 

(WMMirTiOW  ^  <)  0  7* 4  7 

ACKMOWtxeoeo  Brooklyn  n  v 

DA-r*  or  TM«  AOVK:*  . . . ~ . 

W(Tm  «e*e«E*c*  to  v<xm  RewirrANrs:  covering 

TSftCCNTttttAWT  COMMEMORATIVE  HALF  DOLLARS  WE  ARC 

ruuw  BimscmrTtON  for  long  island 
pleased  to  enclose  the  rou.owiwai 

■  ■g.TA.TBMMtL  ^  «NiFM«NT 

..  £ _ COINS  AT  *1  OO  «  * 

REGHTTCREO  MA»L  AND  POSTAGE 

TOT  AC  RfMlTTANCC  • 

via  Reoantuco  mao. 

m»c  8o»»  to-sy 

~i 

lie  Uam 

THE  NATIONAL.  CITY  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK 
*•  Ocf»«nijr< 

J_  Sa.itfSaJ«S,  ;*» 

j 

s-.'..-  1  ,  ■-*'<*« 
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Next  comes  Lot  2646:  Assortment  of  items  issued  in  connection  with  commemorative 
celebrations,  average  VF  to  EF  unless  otherwise  mentioned.  Total  of  9  pieces  including  1893  Columbian 
half  dollar  mounted  in  horseshoe-shaped  bezel  made  by  H.  Pommier,  Inc.;  1936  Columbia,  SC 
Sesquicentennial  set  of  uncirculated  wooden  nickels  (wooden-1  nickel  [blue]),  wooden  2-nickels  [green], 
wooden  5-nickels  [ red]);  1935  Elgin  Centennial  pair  of  wooden  nickels  (wooden  2-nickels  [black], 
wooden  5-nickels  [red]);  1904  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  wooden  postcard  illustrating  3  1903  LPE 
gold  dollars  mounted  in  jewelry;  a  6-3/4-size  envelope  addressed  to  Virgil  M,  Brand  from  The  St.  Louis 
Stamp  &  Coin  Co.  and  a  6-3/4-size  envelope  addressed  to  Virgil  M.  Brand  from  B.  Max  Mehl. 
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Of  course,  there  are  many  more  lots  in  The  Kenneth  C.  Long  Estate  Collection,  which,  I  am 
sure,  will  be  very  tempting  to  you— 2,812  in  all!  Whatever  your  particular  need— or  desire— from 
(Session  One)  Ancient  and  Foreign  Coins,  Americana,  Colonial  and  U.S.  Coins,  (Session  Two)  U.S. 
Coins,  Pattern  Coins,  Territorial  Gold,  Error  Coins,  and  (Session  Three)  U.S.  Coins  and  Currency  will 
be  available  for  viewing  and,  of  course,  bidding!  When  the  gavel  comes  down,  you  may  have  acquired 
the  one  item  or  items  you  were  missing  to  complete  your  collection. 


I  think  Dr.  Richard  A.  Bagg,  director  of  auctions  for  Bowers  and  Merena,  put  my  thinking  in 
proper  perspective: 


“While  commemoratives  themselves  are  scarce,  desirable,  and  in  some  instances  rare, 
paper  material  associated  with  early  commemoratives  of  the  present  century  is  rarer  yet. 

While  this  material  is  not  necessarily  of  great  monetary  value,  specialists  in  the 
commemorative  series  will  recognize  that  this  opportunity  is  indeed  extraordinary.” 

The  catalog  of  nearly  200  pages  is  in  the  process  of  being  printed  and  may  be  reserved  on  request 
at  $20  each  for  shipments  to  U.S.  addresses,  $30  overseas.  Credit  card  orders  may  be  placed  by 
telephone  at  1-800-222-5993,  extension  23,  or  mail  orders  can  be  sent  to  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc..  Box 
1224,  Wolfeboro,  NH  03894-1224.  [Note:  Depending  upon  the  printing  schedule  for  this  journal 
and  its  delivery  to  you,  your  wisest  alternative  to  assure  receipt  of  the  catalog  may  he  to  place  a 
telephone  order.] 


My  deep  thanks  to  Cathy  Dumont,  B&M's  photographer,  who  expedited  my  receipt  of  the 
illustrations,  shot  with  a  digital  camera  and  printed  out  at  an  85-line  screen— whatever  that  means!. 
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On  the  following  pages  are  Counterfeit  Analyses  3,  4,  5  &  6  from  The  Numismatist .  official 
publication  of  the  American  Numismatic  Association,  818  North  Cascade  Avenue,  Colorado  Springs.  CO 
80903-3279  relating  to  the  Boone,  Cincinnati  and  Connecticut  commemorative  half  dollars: 


Counterfeit  1937  Boone  half  dollar. 


U.S.  COMMEMORATIVE  SERIES 

Counterfeit  Analysis  #3:  1937  Boone  Half  Dollar 


•SPECIFICATIONS* 


WEIGHT  (gm) 

DENSITY 

DIAMETER  (mm 

Genuine 

12.5 

10  3  3 

30  6 

Counterfeit 

12.4 

10.20 

30.5 

Remarks:  “Old  style'  counterfeit,  dull,  grainy  surfaces,  loss  of  fine  detail 
numerous  die  markers. 


Method  of  counterfeiting:  One-to-one  transfer  dies 


Major  Diagnostics: 


A.  Obverse—  Raised  metal  behind  Daniel  Boone’s  ear 
B  Obverse — Depression  on  Boone’s  nose  above  nostril 
C.  Obverse—  Depression  below  N  in  UNITED. 

D  Reverse—  Raised  tool  marks  between  7  in  date  and  In¬ 
dian's  left  foot. 

E.  Reverse—  Depression  on  lower  portion  of  Boone’s  coat 
F  Reverse — Large  depression  on  rim  to  left  of  D  in 
DANIEL. 

G.  Reverse—  Depression  on  lower  left  leg  of  M  in  UNUM 
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Counterfeit  1936  Cincinnati  half  dollar. 


U  S.  COMMEMORATIVE  SERIES 

Counterfeit  Analysis  #4:  1936  Cincinnati  Half  Dollar 


•SPECIFICATIONS* 

WEIGHT  (gm) 

DENSITY  DIAMETER  (mm) 

NO  REEDS 

Genuine 

12.5 

10.3  3  30.6 

150 

Counterfeit 

12.07-12  48 

10.18-10.20  30  6 

145 

Remarks:  "Old  style’  counterfeit;  dull  gray,  lack  of  luster;  loss  of  detail  in  bust 
and  lettering  below;  numerous  die  markers 

Method  of  counterfeiting:  One-to-one  transfer  dies 


Major  Diagnostics: 


A  Obverse—  Depression  on  Foster's  temple. 

B  Obverse—  Depression  on  upper  portion  of  Foster’s  ear 
C  Obverse — Tooling  at  AR  in  DOLLAR. 

D  Rrverse — Tooling  at  AME  in  AMERICA. 

E  Retime— Tooling  at  R  in  CENTER. 

F  Reverse — Tooling  at  C1NC,  NN  and  All  in  CIN(  IN¬ 
NATE 


C 
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AUTHENTICATION 
B  U  R  I-  A  U 


BY  |.  P.  MARTIN 


Counterfeit  1936  Cincinnati  half  dollar. 


U.S.  COMMEMORATIVE  SERIES 

Counterfeit  Analysis  #5:  1936  Cincinnati  Half  Dollar 


•SPECIFICATIONS* 


WEIGHT  (gm) 

Genuine  12.5 

Counterfeit  12.3  55 


DENSITY  DIAMETER  (mm)  NO  REEDS 

10.3  3  30  6  150 

10.10  30.6  1 45 


Remarks:  "New  style"  counterfeit,  good  color;  surfaces  range  from  frosts  \\  hiu 
to  prooflike  with  white  frost  Revamped  from  "old  style  dies  (sec  Analysis 
#4,  July  199  3)  with  some  depressions  and  tooling  removed 

Method  of  counterfeiting:  One-to-one  transfer  dies 


Major  Diagnostics: 


A.  Obverse—  Depression  on  top  of  Foster's  head 

B.  Obverse—  Depression  on  Foster’s  ear 

C.  Obverse— Tooling  gouge  at  rim  under  A  in  HAI  I 
D  Obverse— Tooling  scratches  above  AMERICA 

E.  Reverse— Tooling  scratches  at  AME  in  AMERICA 

F.  Reverse — Tooling  scratches  at  NT  and  R  in  CENTER 

G.  Reverse — Tooling  scratches  at  ATI  in  CINCINNATI 
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ANA 

\l  I  HI  \  I  I  C  AT  ION 
B  l  K  I  A  l 


BY  J.  P.  MARTIN 


Genuine  I93S  Connecticut  half  dollar. 


U  S.  COMMEMORATIVE  SERIES 

Counterfeit  Analysis  #6:  1935  Connecticut  Half  Dollar 


•SPECIFICATIONS* 

WEIGHT  (gm) 

DENSITY 

DIAMETER  (mm) 

NO.  REEDS 

Genuine 

12.5 

10.33 

30.6 

— 

Counterfeit 

12.49 

10.33 

30.59 

143 

Remarks:  “Old  style”  counterfeit;  dull,  grainy  surfaces;  numerous  depressions 
Method  of  counterfeiting:  One-to-one  transfer  dies 


Major  Diagnostics: 


A.  Obverse—  Depressions  on  eagle's  wing  tip  to  left  of  final 
A  in  AMERICA 

B  Obverse—  Larger  depressions  further  up  on  same  wing. 
C  Obverse—  Depression  on  M  in  UNUM 
D.  Obverse—  Raised  metal  above  A  in  HALF 
E  Obverse—  Raised  metal  inside  O  and  depressions  on  first 
L  in  DOLLAR. 

F  Reverse  —  Depression  below  A  and  R  in  DOLLAR 
G  Reverse— Tooling  scratch  through  and  to  right  of  IN 
H  Reverse  —  Large  depression  at  RU  in  TRUST. 

I  Reverse  —  Depression  in  field  above  ER  in  CHARTER. 
J  Reverse  —  Depression  on  C  above  5  in  date. 

K  Reverse  —  Depression  to  upper  left  of  C  in  CHARTER 
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SHOW  REPORTS 


by  Helen  L.  Carmody  (R-007,  CA) 


FUN  Convention  -  January  1995 

The  FUN  show  is  always  looked  upon  as  the  bellwether  of  the  year’s  trading  activity  As  always, 
the  convention  was  extremely  well  attended.  After  the  holidays  everyone  is  eager  to  get  back  into  his/her 
numismatic  pursuits.  Collectors  come  to  Florida  for  the  numerous  meetings  and  educational  forums,  as 
well  as  adding  to  their  collections.  Naturally,  dealers  go  where  they  know  the  public  will  be.  Some  of 
their  comments  were  as  follows: 


“The  strength  of  the  commem  market  is  predominately  in  the  collector  grades  up  through  MS-65 
and  low-priced  MS-66s.  Sales  activity  is  in  coins  under  $1,000,  which  now  include  many  issues  that 
previously  had  been  priced  significantly  higher.” 


“There  appears  to  be  a  renewed  interest  in  collectors’  building  sets  at  the  new  levels  and  also 
upgrading  their  collections  as  well.  These  facts  bode  well  for  the  commem  market  in  the  future. 
However,  the  high-grade,  high-priced  end  of  the  commem  market  still  remains  weak.” 

“Buyers  continue  to  be  picky.  The  main  interest  in  the  commem  market  tends  to  be  in  lustrous, 
white  coins  with  no  problems  or  toned  coins  that  have  attractive  eye  appeal.  Lackluster  coins  or  coins 
with  unattractive  toning  or  other  impairments  are  moving  slowly.” 


“Attendance  was  strong.  The  activity  level  seemed  to  be  good.  I  thought  it  was  a  better  show 
than  last  year.” 

“There  does  appear  to  be  strong  demand  at  current  levels  if  the  coins  can  be  found.  People  are 
searching  for  key-date  coins,  such  as  Alabamas,  Hawaiians  and  Missouris,  in  MS-63  and  MS-64  grades. 
Collectors  are  looking  for  either  nice,  white  coins  in  attractive,  eye-appealing  pieces.  Those  issues  are 
very  difficult  to  be  found  in  those  grades.  There  are  potential  buyers  waiting  for  the  coins.  1  could  sell 
a  dozen  white  Missouris  if  I  could  find  them.” 


Some  examples  of  wholesale  trading  were  as  follows: 


Albany  .  PCGS  MS-64 

Antietam .  PCGS  MS-65 

Bay  Bridge .  PCGS  MS-65 

Bridgeport  .  PCGS  MS-63 

California  Jubilee .  PCGS  MS-63 

Columbia,  S.C.  (1936-S)  .  PCGS  MS-65 

Columbian  Expo  (1892)  .  PCGS  MS-66 

Connecticut .  PCGS  MS-64 

Connecticut .  NGC  MS-65 

Elgin  .  NGC  MS-65 

Gettysburg  .  PCGS  MS-64 

Gettysburg  .  PCGS  MS-65 

Grant  .  NGC  MS-64 


$  270.00 
...  550.00 
...  375.00 
....  95.00 
...  195.00 
...  230.00 
.2,300.00 
...  250.00 
...  545.00 
...  325.00 
...  290.00 
...  575.00 
...  350.00 
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Huguenot-VValloon . 

Lexington  . 

Lincoln  . 

Lincoln  . 

Long  Island  . 

Maryland  . 

Norfolk  . 

Oregon  Trail  (1926-P)  .. 
Oregon  Trail  (1926-S)  .. 

Pan-Pac . 

Pilgrim  ( 1920)  . 

Pilgrim  (1920)  . 

Roanoke  . 

Robinson- Arkansas . 

San  Diego  ( 1 935 -S)  . 

Stone  Mountain . 

Vermont  . 

York  . 

York  . 


PCGS  MS -64 
PCGS  MS-63 
PCGS  MS-65 
PCGS  MS-65 
NGC  MS-64 
PCGS  MS-64 
PCGS  MS-68 
PCGS  MS-66 
PCGS  MS-64 
PCGS  MS-64 
PCGS  MS-64 
PCGS  MS-65 
PCGS  MS-65 
PCGS  MS -66 
PCGS  MS-65 
PCGS  MS-64 
NGC  MS-64 
NGC  MS-64 
NGC  MS-65 


$  165.00 

. 95.00 

...  575.00 
...  625.00 
...  145.00 
...  180.00 
.  2,400.00 
...  525.00 
...  155.00 
.  1,150.00 
...  180.00 
...  575.00 
...  275.00 
.  1,250.00 
...  100.00 
...  100.00 
...  325.00 
...  165.00 
...  175.00 


[Please  take  note  that  all  prices  reported  in  “Show  Reports”  for  commems  are  wholesale  prices  unless 
otherwise  noted.  When  this  material  is  offered  for  resale  at  the  retail  level,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
price  increases  of  from  15%  to  30%  for  the  most  common  items  to  much  higher  markups  for  truly  scarce 
or  esoteric  material.] 


*  *  * 


The  Long  Beach  Expo  -  February  1995 

The  Expo  is  the  West  Coast’s  premier  coin  event  and  is  held  three  times  a  year.  It  is  anyone’s 
choice  as  to  the  particular  show  that  is  most  popular,  as  they  all  draw  huge  crowds.  The  show’s  owners 
have  expanded  the  bourse  location  and  added  other  areas  of  collecting  interest  to  attract  even  more 
attendees.  Although  this  is  a  “down-to-business”  event  for  dealers,  the  convention  is  increasing  the 
number  of  club  meetings  previously  held  and  have  numerous  promotions  to  make  the  show  even  more 
appealing  to  all  collectors.  The  registration  count  regularly  tops  10,000,  so  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the 
Expo  is  on  the  schedule  of  every  serious  coin  dealer  and  collector,  who  can  possibly  travel  to  Long 
Beach.  However,  even  a  show  of  Long  Beach’s  prominence  couldn’t  overcome  the  problems  of  the 
current  marketplace.  Some  comments  were  as  follows: 

“Throw  away  the  “Bluesheet.”  Coins  are  just  not  available  at  these  levels.  I  have  over  $200,000 
of  unfilled  want-list  coins  that  I  could  not  find.  You  have  to  ignore  the  price  sheets.” 

“So  that  Society  members  know  what  the  market  is,  tell  them  the  market  isn’t  weak,  but  the  coins 
aren’t  there,  making  it  impossible  because  people  don’t  want  to  sell  at  these  levels.  Virtually  no  buying 
or  selling  is  taking  place.” 

“'rhere  are  a  lot  of  undesirable  coins  on  the  market  that  are  making  prices  go  down.  There  is 
no  supply  of  nice  coins.  Dealers  for  two  years  have  been  lamenting  about  fresh  inventory.  There  have 
been  constant  comments  about  that  at  this  show.  It  was  my  worst  show  ever  here  because  I  couldn’t  find 
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the  coins.  Dealers  could  not  buy  the  material  they  needed  at  the  show. 

“There  is  a  dichotomy  in  that  there  is  more  demand  than  supply  for  properly  graded,  nice  coins 
in  the  collectible  grades  in  the  MS-63  through  MS-65  price  range.  There  is,  however,  strong  demand 
for  rare  coins,  such  as  the  Alabamas  and  Missouris,  in  MS-63  and  MS-64." 

“It  was  a  very  disappointing  show  because  it  was  hard  to  sell  because  I  couldn’t  buy  tresh  coins, 
and  I  couldn’t  find  coins  to  bring  home  for  my  want  lists.” 


Some  examples  of  wholesale  trading  were  as  follows: 


Alabama  . 

Albany  . 

Antietam . . 

Bridgeport  . 

Cleveland . 

Delaware  . 

Elgin  . 

Gettysburg  .... 

Hudson . 

Iowa . 

Pilgrim  (1920) 
Roanoke  . 


PCGS  MS-63  . 

PCGS  MS-65  . 

PCGS  MS-66 . 

PCGS  MS-65  . 

PCGS  MS-66 . 

PCGS  MS-63  . 

NGC  MS-65  . 

PCGS  MS-64 . 

PCGS  MS-64 . 

PCGS  MS-66  . 

PCGS  MS-64 . 

PCGS  MS-66  (PQ) 


$450.00 
.  435.00 
.  925.00 
.  335.00 
.  900.00 
.  195.00 
.  325.00 
.  290.00 
.  625.00 
.  180.00 
.  150.00 
.  440.00 


[Please  take  note  that  all  prices  reported  in  “Show  Reports”  for  commems  are  wholesale  prices  unless 
otherwise  noted.  When  this  material  is  offered  for  resale  at  the  retail  level,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
price  increases  of  from  15%  to  30%  for  the  most  common  items  to  much  higher  markups  for  truly  scarce 
or  esoteric  material.] 


*  *  * 


ANA  Early  Spring  Convention  -  March  1995 

The  ANA  convention  was  considered  “relatively”  successful  by  collectors  and  dealers— although 
commems  were  not  particularly  strong  at  the  show.  Dealers  expressed  a  common  sentiment— public 
attendance  was  less  than  they  had  hoped.  However,  wholesale  business  was  fairly  good,  and  dealers 
appeared  satisfied  when  departing  the  convention.  Some  of  their  comments  were  as  follows: 

“I  think  at  this  show  we  had  an  affirmation  of  what  we  were  expecting  after  Long  Beach  and 
Santa  Clara— renewed  interest  in  the  commemorative  market.  Prices  are  low  enough  that  people  are 
trying  to  buy  coins— primarily  collector  grades  from  MS-63  to  MS-65  below  $1,500.” 

“All  high-grade,  expensive  commems  are  still  somewhat  slow  moving.  Interest  is  particularly 
keen  in  issues  such  as  the  Antietam,  Grant,  etc.  (Civil  War  issues),  in  MS-64  and  MS-65  and  key  dates 
in  MS-63  and  MS-64  Alabamas,  Hawaiians,  Lafayettes,  Missouris  and  Pan-Pacs.” 

“There  is  definitely  a  renewal  of  retail  interest  at  all  the  major  shows  over  the  recent,  several 
months.  The  commem  market  may  be  benefiting  from  the  Morgan  dollar  market,  which  is  red  hot  right 
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now  They  (except  tor  generics)  are  very  strong,  and  the  demand  is  tar  in  excess  of  the  supply.  There 
is  overall  a  strong  renewal  in  the  collector  series,  of  which,  I  think,  commems  are  only  second  to  Morgan 
dollars." 


"The  biggest  problem  is  that  it  gets  worse  at  every  show  (terrible  at  Long  Beach  and,  particularly, 
very  difficult  here)  to  find  nice,  high-quality  commems,  properly  graded,  attractive,  eye-appealing  coins 
on  the  marketplace." 

“Price  levels  that  are  picked  up  by  the  CDN ,  “Bluesheet,”  Numismatic  News  and  Coin  World  are 
all  taken  from  the  sight-unseen  market,  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  coins  to  buy  that  are  marginal  at 
best." 


"We  all  have  substantial  want  lists  right  now,  but  we  can't  find  the  material. 
Some  examples  of  wholesale  trading  were  as  follows: 


Alabama  .  PCGS 

Antietam  .  PCGS 

Antietam  .  PCGS 

Gettysburg  .  PCGS 

Lafayette  .  PCGS 

Lexington .  PCGS 

Lincoln .  PCGS 

Missouri  .  NGC 

Norfolk  .  PCGS 

Oregon  Trail  (1926-P) .  NGC 

Oregon  Trail  (1926-S)  .  PCGS 

Oregon  Trail  (1926-S)  .  PCGS 

Pan-Pac  .  PCGS 

San  Diego  (1935-S)  .  PCGS 

Stone  Mountain .  NGC 

Stone  Mountain .  NGC 

Stone  Mountain .  NGC 


MS-65  .  $2,700.00 

MS-64  .  425.00 

MS-65  .  600.00 

MS-64  .  280.00 

MS-64  . 2,400.00 

MS-66  . 3,200.00 

MS-65  .  590.00 

MS-63  .  560.00 

MS-68  . 3,000.00 

MS-66  .  450.00 

MS-65  .  260.00 

MS-67  . 1,000.00 

MS-63  .  550.00 

MS-65  . 90.00 

MS-64  . 75.00 

MS-65  .  200.00 

MS-66  .  600.00 


[Please  take  note  that  all  prices  reported  in  “Show  Reports”  for  commems  are  wholesale  prices  unless 
otherwise  noted.  When  this  material  is  offered  for  resale  at  the  retail  level,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
price  increases  of  from  15%  to  30%  for  the  most  common  items  to  much  higher  markups  for  truly  scarce 
or  esoteric  material.] 

*  *  * 


From  Bowers  and  Merena’s  The  Coin  Collector  of  March  27,  1995: 

Herbert  Hoover  in  1921  was  offered  the  directorship  of  the  forthcoming  1926 
Sesquicentennial  Exposition  at  an  annual  salary  of  $50,000,  quite  a  piece  of  change  at  the 
time.  Hoover  turned  it  down.  As  it  turns  out,  the  Sesquicentennial  Exposition  was  not 
a  financial  success,  and  in  April  1927  the  entity  went  into  financial  receivership. 
Numismatists  may  consider  the  Sesquicentennial  a  success  as  it  produced  two  coins,  a 
1926  half  dollar  and  quarter  eagle,  both  of  which  are  avidly  collected  today  (per 
information  in  a  Robert  Batchelder  catalogue  recently  received.) 
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As  usual,  our  “Founding  Father”  is  punctilious  about  his  record  keeping  with  respect  to  the 
Society’  ’s  funds.  Following  is  his  most  recent  report: 


TREASURER'S  REPORT  -  01/07/94  Through  01/01/95 

by  Frank  W.  DuVall  (LM-001,  AL) 


Bank  Balance  01/07/94  (see  Winter  1993,  Vol.  ll-#2 
TCT  for  Last  Report) 

Bank  Balance  01/01/95 


$16,375.97 
18,432 . 67 


Month 

Deposits  (Dues,  Contributions)  + 

Interest ) 

1 

148.00,250.00,90.00 

+  44.35 

Interest 

$  532.35 

2 

200.00 

+  37.80 

Interest 

237.80 

3 

0 

+  41.32 

Interest 

41.32 

4 

385.00 

+  34.42 

Interest 

419.42 

5 

100.00 

+  37.91 

Interest 

137.91 

6 

65.00 

+  34.38 

Interest 

99.38 

7 

0 

+  33.91 

Interest 

33.91 

8 

627.00,355.00 

+  0 

Interest 

982.00 

9 

200.00, 148.00 

+  0 

Interest 

348.00 

10 

780.00,430.00,673.00, 

660.00,638.00, 545.00 

+  21.01 

Interest 

3,747.01 

11 

260.00,330.00,228.00 

+137.75 

Interest 

955.75 

12 

380.00, 140.00,580.00 

+  46.24 

Interest 

1. 146.24 

$8,681.09 

Month 

Expenditures 

1 

ANA  Patron  10.00,  H.  Carmody  Voucher  115.03 

$  125.03 

2 

TCT  [414.53+961.80+197.51] 

1,573.84 

3 

0.00 

0.00 

4 

Secretarial  35.00 

35 . 00 

5 

0.00 

0.00 

6 

TCT  [437.57+1,202.25+215 

.85  ] 

1,852 . 67 

7 

Petty  Cash  &  Stamps  200. 

00 

200.00 

8 

0.00 

0.00 

9 

0.00 

0.00 

10 

0.00 

0.00 

11 

TCT  [627.25+1,887.00+263 

.  60] 

2 , 777.85 

12 

ANA  30. 00, ANA  10. 00, FUN 

10. 00, FUN  10.00 

60.00 

$6,624.39 

01/07/94  Balance  +'94  Deposits  -'94  Expenditures  = 
16,375.97  +  8,681.09  -  6,624.39 


01/01/95  Balance 
(as  above)  $18,432.67 


Cash  and  Stamp  Balances 

01/07/94  Balance  (see  Winter  1993,  Vol.  ll-#2) 
Added  to  Balance  07/94 

Copy  Expenses  and  Postage  in  1994 
Balance  on  Hand 
Stamps  $  8.01 

Cash  184 . 23 

$192 .24 


$  109.35 

200.00 
$  309.35 

(117.11) 
$  192.24 


01/01/94  Bank  Balance 
01/01/94  Cash  &  Stamps 
Total  Funds  Available 


$18,432.67 

192.24 

$18,624.91 
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THE  END  OF  THIS  TRAIL  AND  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  NEXT 


by  Helen  L.  Carmody  (R-0007,  CA) 


We  now  draw  to  the  close  of  this  issue  of  The  Commemorative  Trail.  However,  as  noted  earlier,  another 
issue  (Summer)  will  be  forthcoming  pnor  to  the  end  of  the  club  year  in  August  1995. 

This  is  an  appropriate  time  to  ask  those  members  who  are  able  to  do  so  to  send  in  their  renewal  checks 
tor  next  year.  Unlike  other  numismatic  groups,  we  do  not  anticipate  a  dues  increase  for  the  coming  year,  1995- 
1996.  Because  of  your  continued  donations  and  the  fastidious  attention  of  Frank  DuVall,  every  dollar  in  our 
treasury  has  been  spent  wisely  and  on  only  services  directly  benefiting  our  members. 

However,  because  of  the  January  postage  increase,  it  would  be  extremely  helpful  if  members  would  mail 
their  checks  in  advance.  Doing  so  enables  our  secretary  and  treasurer  to  save  countless  hours  of  work  and  expense 
in  not  mailing  dues  notices.  In  the  past,  some  members  have  said  they  object  to  not  receiving  notices,  but  we  ask 
your  indulgence  to  comply  with  us  in  this  regard.  After  all,  we  could  raise  our  dues  to  cover  additional  mailings, 
but  we  are  making  every  attempt  to  provide  you  with  a  first-class  publication  at  the  most  reasonable  price 
imaginable.  Believe  me,  your  officers  are  not  lavishing  themselves  with  private  dinners  or  even  complimentary 
copies  of  the  journal.  Our  only  benefits  are  the  same  as  yours — being  able  to  expand  our  knowledge  of  U.S. 
commemorative  coins  and  enjoy  the  camaraderie  of  the  wonderful  members  who  make  up  our  Society. 

In  our  next  issue  we  will  have  a  feature  on  Captain  James  Cook  by  Steve  Devlin;  a  review  by  Tom  Barosko 
of  the  recent  Rovelstad  retrospective  held  at  the  Elgin  Community  College;  some  fascinating,  old  price  lists  sent 
by  Harry  Forman;  and  a  very  overdue  article  by  Ken  Spatola  on  the  Vermont  commemorative  and  the  pageant 
celebrating  the  150th  Anniversary  of  The  Battle  of  Bennington.  [For  the  long  delay  in  publishing  this  feature,  I  feel 
I  must  sincerely  anil  publicly  apologize  to  Ken;  however,  I  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  compiling  the  article  and 
the  enclosures  so  they  would  accommodate  the  pages  of  our  journal.  1  couldn’t  read  the  diskette,  and  Xeroxing  the 
pages  of  the  program  needed  so  much  adjustment  I  just  did  not  have  time  to  get  the  article  ready  for  this  issue.  As 
always,  time  is  my  enemy— and  even  more  so  in  the  past  six  months.] 

1  certainly  hope  to  see  your  by-line  in  the  Summer  issue.  Needless  to  say,  I  need  some  lengthy  articles, 
but  fillers  are  very  welcome.  There  is  nothing  worse  than  coming  to  the  end  of  a  page  and  finding  it  is  short. 
During  the  hours  I  am  able  to  devote  to  compiling  The  Trail ,  it  is  often  late  at  night,  and  coming  up  with  “Gems 
of  Wisdom”  (with  all  apologies  to  Booker  T.  Washington)  is  far  from  feasible. 

The  only  complaints  I’ve  received  recently  have  concerned  the  fact  that  membership  cards  have  not  been 
mailed.  I  am  sure  Jane  Benson,  our  secretary,  is  doing  her  best  to  remedy  that  condition.  We  certainly  realize 
members  value  their  club  membership  cards  and  even  collect  them  over  the  years.  If  Jane  can’t  complete  the  project 
because  of  her  family  responsibilities,  perhaps  another  member,  who  is  well  versed  in  using  computers  and  the  type 
of  cards  Jane  has,  will  offer  to  help  her  in  this  project.  In  any  event,  we  will  try  to  resolve  this  problem  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Frankly,  I  am  just  relieved  that  The  Commemorative  Trail,  although  this  had  to  be  a  double  issue,  has 
finally  gotten  on  schedule.  If  anyone  is  able  to  advise  how  I  may  be  able  to  turn  my  days  into  those  of  48  hours’ 
duration,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me  immediately! 

Until  the  next  time,  may  you  enjoy  your  studies  and  become  involved  in  our  Society  as  much  as  your 
schedules  permit.  Our  club  will  benefit,  and  you  will  too! 
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Application  for  Membership 

Society  For  U.S. 
Commemorative  Coins 

P.O.  Box  302 

Huntington  Beach,  CA  92648 

/  hereby  make  application  for  membership  in 
the  Society  For  U.S.  Commemorative  Coins, 

subject  to  the  bylaws  of  said  Society.  My 
yearly  dues  (August  to  August  of  each  year) 

at  $20. 00  per  Adult,  $8. 00  per  Junior,  or 

$350  for  Life  Membership  are  included  with 

this  application.  Check  one  below. 

Adult  Q  Junior  Q]  Life  Q] 

Please  Print  or  Tvpe 

Last  name 

First  name  M.l. 

Street 

City 

State  Zip  Code 

Daytime  Telephone  (  )  — 

Signature  of  Applicant 

Date 

Signature  of  Proposer  Member  Number 

Birth  Date  -  Junior  members  only 

Signature  of  Parent  or  Legal  Guardian 

Application  for  Membership 

Society  For  U.S. 
Commemorative  Coins 

P.O.  Box  302 

Huntington  Beach,  CA  92648 

************** 

/  hereby  make  application  for  membership  in 

the  Society  For  U.  S.  Commemorative  Coins, 

subject  to  the  bylaws  of  said  Society.  My 

yearly  dues  (August  to  August  of  each  year) 

at  $20. 00  per  Adult,  $8. 00  per  Junior,  or 

$350  for  Life  Membership  are  included  with 

this  application.  Check  one  below. 

Adult  Q  Junior  Life  Q 

Please  Print  or  Type 

Last  name 

First  name  M.l. 

Street 

City 

State  Zip  Code 

Daytime  Telephone  (  )  — 

Signature  of  Applicant 

Date 

Signature  of  Proposer  Member  Number 

Birth  Date  -  Junior  members  only 

Signature  of  Parent  or  Legal  Guardian 

Application  for  Membership 

Society  For  U.S. 
Commemorative  Coins 

P.O.  Box  302 

Huntington  Beach,  CA  92648 

************** 

/  hereby  make  application  for  membership  in 

the  Society  For  U.  S.  Commemorative  Coins, 

subject  to  the  bylaws  of  said  Society.  My 

yearly  dues  (August  to  August  of  each  year) 

at  $20. 00  per  Adult,  $8. 00  per  Junior,  or 

$350  for  Life  Membership  are  included  with 

this  application.  Check  one  below. 

Adult  Q  Junior  Q]  Life  Q] 

Please  Print  or  Tvoe 

Last  name 

First  name  m.I. 

Street 

City 

State  Zip  Code 

Daytime  Telephone  (  )  - 

Signature  of  Applicant 

Date 

Signature  of  Proposer  Member  Number 

Birth  Date  -  Junior  members  only 

Signature  of  Parent  or  Legal  Guardian 

